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ABSTRACT: 

Moving Democracy to Action: 

Agenda Setting And Consensus Building 
In Developing Responses to Perceived Soviet Threats 

by 

Samuel Nelson Drew 

The need to set the public agenda in such a manner as to 
build support for foreign affairs and defense initiatives 
has been a recognized aspect of democratic politics ever 
since Jefferson drafted the Declaration of Independence 
with an eye toward "a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind.” This study examines the struggles to set that 
agenda which have been associated with efforts to build 
domestic consensus in support of American defense policies 
in three cases: NSC-68 in 1950-51; the ”missile gap” of the 
late 1950s; and the "window of vulnerability” which was 
supposed to open in the early 1980s. The focus of this 
effort is upon the relative influence of the President, the 
Congress, opinion elites, foreign powers, and the American 
mass media in setting the agenda and building consensus in 
support of specific policies designed to counter what were 
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a free press. The central thru; 
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ary on "The Press and the People 
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interested. As one recent stud; 

f public policy are most American: 
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:oncerned as in foreign policy, 
be the view of news editors in thi: 
to Doris Graber, "routinely judgi 

reign news to be below interest ii 
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, sports, and comics. 

editors are critical, because the 
to decide what news to print am 
•age, only 11% of all stories i: 

16% of all nightly newscast item: 
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affairs. Such a level of interes 


on hardly seems compatible with th 










who may or may not be considering public opinion 
time they are making them. 

This is not to say that such decision-make 
unconcerned with public opinion. They are likely tc 
the results of public opinion polls with great ir 
and frequently see themselves as being limited i 
choice of options by the existing "mood" of the 
reflected in such polls. Still, the extent of such 
should not be overestimated. As Ralph Levering obse 
his study of "the public and American foreign p 
those who place undue stress on the limiting asp 
public pressure "have tended to overlook the 
influence that governmental officials can have on 
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opinion. The process of consensus building i 

efforts both to use existing public opinion tc 
governmental policy and to use governmental influ 
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individuals are most likely to consider are those which 
exist among what have come to be called "opinion elites." 
These groups consist of the relatively small segment of the 
population who make a point both of following foreign 
policy issues as they develop and of making their opinions 
on those issues known. As described in one recent study of 
the roles of mass media and public opinion in the 
democratic foreign policy process, "extensive research 
conducted in this field shows that news and comment related 
to foreign affairs arouse the interest of a relatively 
small section of the whole audience. This section, 
however, is that which, through the working of the 

democratic process, will finally have a bearing on the 
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foreign policy decisions of the government agencies." In 
some cases, the members of this "opinion elite" may include 
prominent columnists and broadcast journalists from within 
the media establishment itself. In other instances, 
citizens groups and lobbyists may constitute the core of 
"informed public opinion" on an issue. Only rarely, 
however, will the mass public on its own initiative seize 
upon an issue as a result of information in the press and 
create the sort of pressure which demands a response from 
the government. 

While those within the news industry may be most prone to 
describe their role as that of creating an informed public, 






















:ense of the free press is so often quoted by 
fork within the mass media, was moved after one 
: Presidency to complain that ’’the artillery of 
has been levelled against us, charged with 
its licentiousness could devise or dare. These 
an institution so important to freedom...are 

e regretted, inasmuch as they tend to lessen its 
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As columnist James Reston has observed, "the 






















therefore news sources. Si: 














engage in "deliberate leal 
are able to justify their 


mandate." The media point to their obligation to provide 
the "truth" to the public as a crucial part of the 
democratic process. Those in government, however, point 
with equal vigor to their obligation to lead the country - 
an obligation which demands that they be able to take their 
case to the American people through the media. Both 
interpretations are well founded. 

In fact, as should be evident by now, many of the 
apparent contradictions among these different perceptions 
of the relationship among government, media, and public 
opinion are no more than different perspectives on the same 
phenomenon. In much the same manner as that reflected in 
the story of the three blind men trying to describe an 
elephant, each of these impressions has an element of 
truth, but none of them has captured the whole picture. 
The view of the media as "information conduits" supporting 
the democratic process by informing the public is valid if 
for no other reason than the fact that many government and 
public leaders believe in it and act on the basis of those 


The language used by Presidents Truman and Carter 







leadership for public opinion. Such 
viewed as "manipulation" by some, but it is constrained by 
the fact that there are other voices which also have access 


to the public through the mass media. What is needed,, it 
would appear, is some framework which attempts to bring all 
of these elements together so that the completed picture 
looks more like an "elephant," and less like "a snake, a 
rope, and a tree." 

A preliminary effort at such a framework should begin by 
recognizing that the relative influence of the branches of 
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the ability to secure the electic 
pport such positions); the media fr( 
ether or not the event is news 
vernraent plays a significant role ii 



















The general public is not the only audience which picks 
up these cues. Especially in the area of foreign affairs, 


many members of the government depend on the media for a 
substantial portion of their information. As at least one 
State Department official has candidly observed, "the first 
thing we do is read the newspaper....You can't work in the 
State Department without the New York Times .Other 

studies report similar findings among many members of 
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Congress. Doris Graber notes that John Kennedy found that 
foreign affairs stories often reached him 24 hours earlier 
through the media than they did through State Department 
channels.^ In the Carter administration, the President not 
only regularly read daily press dispatches and news 
bulletins, but frequently passed them on with his comments 
for action by his staff.Clearly then, the media not only 
serve to let the public know what the foreign policy agenda 
is, but may contribute to establishing that agenda among 
members of the "political elite" within the government 
itself. 


A crucial 


factor in understanding the impact of 


the media 
th 
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also be applied to a subjective determination of whether or 
not a consensus concerning a particular agenda item was 
present (or developed) within the government itself in each 


of the three cases. This analysis, when tied to public 
opinion data gathered during the period of each "threat,” 
in turn permits the development of some tentative 
conclusions about the relationships which exist in the 
process of setting agendas and building consensus within 
the government, the mass media, and the public at large. 


What emerges from the studies which follow is a clear 
perception that, while the agenda-setting function is 
shared by several actors, the initiative in determining "at 
what point we Americans shall expect the approach of 
danger" and the means by which we shall "fortify against 
it" lies with the government. The evidence does suggest 
that it is possible to build a public consensus concerning 
the "approach of danger" without the direct involvement of 
the President, through the use of Congressional hearings 
and debates to place the issue of an emerging threat on the 
media and public agendas. However, using such a consen 
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:tive participation of the exec 
success of just such participati 
ation in the campaign to secure sv 
of NSC-68 which makes that ca* 


the threats associated with the missile gap an 
of vulnerability. Taken together, these 
provide compelling evidence that, without 
effort by the President to "sell" his defense program 
such a manner that competing Congressional and pub 
demands upon the Government agenda are resolved, it 
unlikely that a threat short of armed attack will pr 
sufficient to sustain a policy which will ind 
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The Selling of NSC-68: 

The Public Case for the Militarization of Containme 


"The purpose of NSC-68 was to so blu 
the mass mind of 'top government' that 
only could the President make a decisio 
that the decision could be carried out.' 

Dean Ac 


2. Strong Economy, Strong Defense: 

The Emergence of Conflicting Agendas 

On the 31st of January, 1950, President Harry S. T 
called upon the Departments of State and Defens 
"undertake a re-examination of our objectives in peact 
war, and of the effects of these objectives on 
strategic plans, in light of the probable fission 
capability.. .of the Soviet Union. Over the next twc 
one half mon hs, a small group of men who constituted 
was known as the "State-Defense Policy Review G: 
labored in response to the President's directive, 
efforts resulted in a document which was describe 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson as "one of the 
important documents in American history.The documen 
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an informed public, or, as they put it, 


ion of "an intelligent popular opinion." But the 
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use of NSC-68 as "a work of advocacy," is to be 
the last sentence. The assumption that "the 
in this process lies with the government" 
the foundation upon which the entire NSC-68 
s based, both as an effort to get the government 
the initiative in formulating a military 
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same theme was echoed by spokesmen 
tration. Secretary of State Acheson, 
d the same day, reiterated the Preside 
zing that virtually every public st; 
tration on atomic weapons had "clear 
his situation would develop," and 
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least 50 bombs a y< 
50 of our„ citil 
population. 


It was precisely thi 


administration wished 


explosion, because to 


agenda that was in d 


governmental agenda in 1949. In particular, the Truman 


administration was publicly committed to the concept of 


balanced budget, and an austere defense budget was a 


central element in its efforts. The philosophy behind 


Truman's immediate post-War defense posture was plainly 


stated in the "Report of the Committee on the National 


Security Organization," (the Eberstadt Committee) which in 


January 1949 had called upon the armed services to 


recognize "the fact that the strength of the Nation's 


economy is directly related to the Nation's defense 


strength." According to the Eberstadt Committee, the 


existing military budget (projected at the time to be 


between $15 and $16 billion for FY 1950) was "already 


imposing strains on the civilian economy and on the 


underlying human, material, and financial resources on 


which effective military strength depend.” 


The Eberstadt Committee report was echoing a view the 
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conference on 16 October 1948, President Truman had told 
reporters that he hoped circumstances would soon allow the 
United States to reduce its military budget to a level of 
between $5 and $7 billion annually. "The country," he 
observed, "could not go on spending $14,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000 a year for defense." 15 News and editorial 
columns published as the President began his new term in 
office were generally supportive of this viewpoint, as 
illustrated by Hanson Baldwin's report in the New York 
Times on 16 January 1949, which concluded that the proposed 
level of expenditures for defense in FY 1950, "if long 
continued might be fatal to the national economy." 1 ^ 

Within the administration, there is evidence that 
pressure to conform to this line was strong. As the 
guidelines for the FY 1950 defense budget were being drawn 
up in 1948, the President set a $15 billion ceiling, and 
ordered "every member of the administration to support it 
fully, both in public and in private." 1 ^ The President's 
order seems to have been equally binding on new members of 
the administration in 1949. In March, when Louis Johnson 
succeeded James Forrestal as Secretary of Defense, he was 
seen originally as a proponent of a strong defense 
establishment, but bv mid-summer of 1949 his advocacy of a 









Throughout 1949, the administration hammered home the 

theme that economic constraints made it imperative to keep 
defense spending at a manageable level. These efforts were 
particularly evident as the administration attempted to 
shepherd its FY 1950 defense spending bill through the 
Congress. In February, General Bradley urged that the 

Congress adopt economy measures in dealing with defense 

19 

issues in order to avoid a national economic "bust." In 
April, the President felt compelled to publicly reject a 

Congressional effort to add $1.59 billion to the defense 

20 

budget proposed by the administration. While the House 

initially ignored the President's wishes, by July the 

administration was applauding proposals in the Senate to 

cut $1.1 billion from the House version of the defense 
21 

spending bill. The President eventually signed a bill 
which authorized $15,585 billion for defense on 30 October 
1949, slightly over a month after the announcement of the 
Soviet atomic bomb explosion. ^ 

The administration's military economy drive had already 
carried over into Dlannina for the FY 1951 defense budeet 




























ports aboard merchant ships. To illustrate their art 
the editors ran a 1920 photograph of a terrorist 
attack on Wall Street which they attributed to "R 

despite the fact that no link between the 1920 expl 
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and Communists was ever demonstrated. 

Statements by Soviet leaders appearing in the We 
press after the announcement of their acquisition of a 
weapons did nothing to dampen this rising sensi 
apprehension. On October 22, 1949, the New York ' 








the Russian Ambassador to the United Nations "warned the 


United States not to rely on hopes that it would retain its 
lead over the Soviet Union in the number of atomic bombs 
[each country possessed].Such a statement was clearly 
more in line with the interpretation William Laurence had 
placed on the news of the Soviet atomic test than that 
which the administration was attempting to advance at this 
time. Even more ominously, a statement issued in Moscow on 
the same day as the United Nations speech appeared to 
threaten the United States with direct nuclear retaliation 
should hostilities occur between the two countries. 
According to the account of the statement which appeared in 
the New York Times , "the Russians today suggested that the 
next World War, if it came, might be fought on the North 
American continent." The Times quoted the Soviets as 
stating that "Americans are beginning to realize... that if 
the warmongers organize a new slaughter of peoples, the 
grief of mothers, of wives, of sisters and children will 
35 

visit the American Continent. 

Not surprisingly, in addition to focusing press attention 
on the potential increase in the threat to American 
security, such statements also served to generate concern 
in Congress over the adequacy of U.S. defense policy in the 
wake of the Soviet atomic test. In the House, Armed 
Services Committee chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.), a 
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unsuccessful in this. You still have 
distinguished and influential of our cc 
and diplomatic observers making statemen 
reflect an almost incredible ignorance 
basic elements of our foreign policy, 
nothing ,a.f the state of mind of Congi 
circles. l 


Kennan was not the only member of the State 
press his concern about the impact of publ 









Such calls for bold 


falling on totally d 
While George Kennan v 
was being exaggerated, 
not being stated 
Appropriations Committee, after all, was in the process 

voting to cut defense expenditures by some $200,000,000 
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the spring of 1950. The Secretary of State had long bi 
a supporter of a more forceful defense posture toward i 
Soviet Union, and had in fact been one of the prime mov< 
behind efforts to get the President to authorize a sti 
such as NSC-68. ^ The same could also be said of Pi 
Nitze, who had succeeded Kennan as the director of i 
State Department Policy Planning Staff in 1949. He broui 
with him to the job a strong belief that unless the couni 
could find some way to enhance its own and its alli< 

military capabilities, there was a serious danger that i 

4 5 

United States would find itself "losing the peace." 
the spring of 1950, he found himself in charge of draft: 

the Department's input for the statement which was 
46 

become NSC-68. Now, as the document neared completi< 
both he and the Secretary of State were fully aware of 
potential as a public relations tool which could help m< 
the country in the direction they believed it needed 
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was precisely what was called f 


in this case. In January, during testimony before j 
executive session of the Senate Committee on Foreij 
Relations, he had been reminded of his need to educate tl 
public on the nature of the Soviet threat by Senator Heni 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R-Mass), who had advised him that "yi 
have a particularly heavy responsibility on this subje< 
because public opinion is in the dark, and public opinii 
would support...or presumably support, whatever you in yoi 
solemn responsibility decide to tell them."^ As Aches< 
now saw that "solemn responsibility,” he believed that 
required him to state the nature of the threat in stark ai 
dramatic terms. As he later explained: 

The task of a public officer seeking to explain 
and gain support for a major policy is not that 
of the writer of a doctoral thesis. 
Qualification must give way to simplicity of 
statement, nicety and nuance to blun^ness, almost 
brutality, in carrying home a point. 

The Secretary of State was aware that it was not just i 
the public that he would have to sell the arguments < 
NSC-68. The administration and the Congress would have i 
be sold as well, during a period of what Acheson describ< 
as "partisan in-fighting as bloody as any in o i 



















While the public and media agendas during the early 
months of 1950 were clearly moving in the direction of a 
stronger military response to a growing Soviet threat, 
there is little evidence to suggest that public opinion was 
prepared for a shift of anything like the magnitude 
contemplated in NSC-68. A Gallup Poll published in late 
March 1950 found that while 23% of those polled believed 
the government was spending too little on defense, 44% felt 
that the level of defense spending was "about right" and 

15% believed that too much was already being spent on the 
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military. These findings were in line with earlier polls 
which had indicated that while a small majority of the 
population might support an increase in the size of the 
armed forces, less than 50% would be willing to pay for 
such an increase through higher taxes.^ 

Just prior to the release of the March 1950 Gallup Poll, 
the State Department Office of Public Affairs issued its 
own "Confidential" report on "American Public Attitudes 
toward Possible Adoption of Stronger U.S. Foreign Policy 
Measures."^ This report indicated just how far public 
opinion would have to be moved to win acceptance for a 
program of the magnitude called for by NSC-68. Based on 
"extensive study of public comment in press and radio, of 








hat although ’’the overwhelming majority 
lieve that the United States must continue 


efforts to stop Communist expansion,” resistance could 
expected to any proposals requiring "pers< 
sacrifice....new burdens .... higher taxes and a i 
unbalanced budget.Of course, these were exactly 
sort of sacrifices being called for in NSC-68. 


Moreover, in the face of the President's previous pu 
commitment to hold down defense spending and the evid 
that the public was not prepared for a major shifl 
budgetary priorities, Acheson was aware that it would p 
difficult to get the administration itself committed 
full endorsement of NSC-68. His fears in this regard 
more than borne out by the fact that as late as May 
after he had already seen and endorsed the basic cone 
of NSC-68, President Truman went on record as stating 
"we are not alarmed in any sense of the word.... 
defense budget next year will be smaller than it is 
y^ar."^ At approximately the same time. Secretary 
Defense Louis Johnson was reported to be conduc 

"preliminary soundings" on a possible $10 billion cei 
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on defense spending for the 1952 fiscal year! Li 


wonder then that Dean Acheson believed that 
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3. Packaging the Prog: 


Given the views of those most responsible for 
rafting of the document on the need for a "bludgeon," 
hould not be surprising that John Lewis Gaddis found t 
one of the things most striking about NSC-68 was 
hetorical tone." As Gaddis observed, "portions of 


ounded as though they had been intended for the floor 

1 


ongress, or some other conspicuous public platform, 
act, they had been, despite the fact that the over 
ocument remained classified until 1975. One of the thi 
hich the drafters of NSC-68 were seeking to develop 


onjunction with their study, according to Paul Nitze, 

„ 2 


a gospel which lends itself to preaching." 


What was most needed in a statement of policy such 

SC-68, in the words of Secretary of State Acheson, 

3 

communicable wisdom. Unfortunately, as George Kennan 
learly reflected in his memo of 17 February 1950, 
ecord of the Department of State in generat 
communicable wisdom" up to that point was not particula 
utstanding. In the drafting of NSC-68, therefore, Ache 
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Intelligence estimates prepared by the CIA during 
period projected that the Soviet Union would deve 
stockpile of 10-20 atomic weapons by mid-1950, wit 
numbers growing to around 100 sometime ~n 1953 and i 
by mid-1954.^ 


Paul Nitze used these intelligence estimates in pre 
a study for the first meeting of the Policy Review 
preparing to draft NSC-68 on 8 February 1950. In thi 
study, Nitze argued that "recent Soviet moves reflei 
only a mounting militancy, but suggest a boldness tl 
essentially new - and borders on recklessness...." 
on Soviet actions and statements since the testing of 
first atomic weapon, his study concluded that " 
appears to be animated by a general sense of confid 
which, he asserted, was well founded. This situatii 
made even more ominous, in Nitze’s eyes, by his conv 
that "the USSR has shown a willingness to employ 2 
given moment any maneuver or weapon which holds prom 

Q 

success." As Nitze saw it, the Policy Review G 
reaction to these developments should be driven bj 
crucial assumptions about the resulting world situ 
"(1) that the Russians’ capabilities are now greatei 
the public believe, (2) the capabilities of Western 
[to resist Soviet pressure] are very low, (3) ou 
efforts are inadequate, and (4) there is a relati 
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between confidence and security. The thing to do, he 
concluded, "was to strengthen the moral fiber of the 
people." He went on to suggest to the group that, in 
proceeding with their analysis, "you should build toward 
that objective. 


This task was made difficult by the fact that the threat 
which this appeal was designed to meet was not an immediate 
one. According to the members of the Policy Review Group, 
the chief danger from the Soviet Union was believed to be 
some four years in the future. While their assessment held 
that "the Soviet Union actually possesses armed forces far 
in excess of those necessary to defend its national 
territory," they went on to conclude that "these armed 
forces are probably not yet considered by the Soviet Union 
to be sufficient to initiate a war which would involve the 
United States.Taking their cue from the CIA estimates 
of potential Soviet acquisition rates for atomic weapons, 
they projected that "the date the Soviets possess an atomic 

stockpile of 200 bombs (1954) would be a critical date for 

..12 

the United States. The analysis developed in NSC-68 

concluded that "if the potential military capabilities of 
the United States and its allies were rapidly and 

effectively developed, sufficient forces could be produced 

13 

probably to deter war by this date. However, the study 
went on, "under existing peacetime conditions, a period of 












n military power. Thus the ch 
curity envisioned in NSC-68, while no 
til 1954, could only be successful 
> 3 an rearming herself immediately 
e cost. 


al question confronting the Policy Ri 
how to persuade the administration, 
• lie to embark upon an expensive and 
rearmament designed primarily to mee 
not be real until 1954. It seemed cl 
ould not expect the country to incur 
rogram without first making that dar 
to the man in the street as it di 
ss to the most highly classified ii 
r concern over the magnitude of the j 
i NSC-68 itself: 

irge measure of sacrifice and disc; 
e demanded of the American people, 
e asked to give up some of the bei 
they have come to associate with 
ns. Nothing could be more important 
they fully understand the reason; 


ach they chose to adopt was, in 
* threat. Paul Nitze recognized this 


the group on 10 March 1950. when h 






ves in war. As Dean Acheson subsequently put 
;ency of the situation, as seen by those involve 
g NSC-68, made it necessary to "make our po 
than truth. 

language of NSC-68 itself clearly reflected 
n. "The issues that face us are momentous," 
med, "involving the fulfillment or destruction 
f this Republic but of civilization itself 
ng that "the idea of freedom is the most contag 
history," it warned that this idea was neverthe 
ger because "the Soviet Union...animated by a 
faith, antithetical to our own...seeks to im 
solute authority over the rest of the world 
r, the Soviet Union was "developing the mili 
y to support its design for world dominati 
it was seen to have the capability of overrun 
Europe, launching air attacks against Britain, 
ng selected targets in the United States with at 








By 1954, if the Soviet buildup were met with 
;ive defense oooosition than the United Stat 


centers of the United States and Canada. 


In response to such challenges, NSC-68 charged that "it 
is clear that a substantial and rapid buildup of strength 
in the free world is necessary to support a firm policy 
intended to check and roll back the Kremlin's drive for 
world domination." In particular, what was required was "a 
build-up of military strength by the United States and its 
allies to a point at which the combined strength will be 
superior... both initially and throughout a war, to the 

forces that can be brought to bear by the Soviet Union and 
..23 

its satellites. The benefits of following these 
recommendations were described in equally dramatic terms. 
"If such a course of increasing our military power is 
adopted now," the document proclaimed, "the United States 
would have the capability of eliminating the disparity 
between its military strength and the exigencies of the 
situation we face; eventually of gaining the initiative in 
the 'cold' war and of materially delaying if not stopping 
the Soviet offensives in war itself. Moreover, in 
addition to such military implications, it was necessary to 
pursue this course of action to avoid seeing our allies 
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These citizen consultants were drawn from a segment of the 
population that might accurately be described as "opinion 
elites." Most had held government positions at some point 
in their careers. Now their task was to review existing 
drafts of NSC-68 and make recommendations as to how its 
arguments might be presented in such a way as to have the 
maximum desired impact on the public. 

One of the first of these consultants to advise the 
Policy Review Group was J. Robert Oppenheimer, who called 
for a marked reduction in government secrecy coupled with 

"an ambitious program to explain the facts of the current 

27 

international situation to the public." His call for a 
program to "explain the facts" to the public was taken up 
in greater detail by Chester Barnard, President of the 









As the minutes of the meeting at 


Specifically, he advocat 
of five or ten worthy citiz 
and high integrity who ha 
the government, who would I 
all of the material on whic 


der Secretary of State Robert Lovett, who wa 
ck in government service as Deputy Secret 
* In a meeting of the Policy Review Group 
March, Mr, Lovett testified that "he agrees 
al conclusion that we must build up our str 

aid that this requires, in the first ins 
,,32 

tie facts to the public. Toward this e 
t the NSC document itself contained "some po 
excellent material for speeches," and sug 
conclusions should be stated "simply, clearl 
t telegraphic style" in what he referred 



















in this direction, the minutes record that he made several 
specific suggestions, to include: 

(1) that we get in what he called a "group of 
paraphrasers" who could turn what it is we have 
to say to the American people into understandable 
terms for the average man on the street. (2) 
that we parcel out our message to a number of the 
best speakers in the Government to be reiterated 
and reiterated and reiterated. (3) we should 
enlist the aid of schools, colleges, churches, 
and other groups.... (4) he suggested that we 
get a group of elder statesmen (very much like 
that suggested by Mr. Barnard) which would "audit 
and certify" our findings and thereby back up the 
Administration's statement of the facts. 5 


That considerations such as these were being solicited as 
part of the process of drafting NSC-68 is excellent 
testimony to the degree to which the document was intended 
to be "communicable." Even those who were not in full 
agreement with all of the conclusions of NSC-68, such as 
former State Department Counselor Charles E. Bohlen, found 
themselves impressed with the degree to which sections of 
the report "might be very good material for publications, 
speeches, or other media.Moreover, beyond their impact 
on the wording of the document, it is striking to note that 
almost all of the tactics recommended by consultants such 
as Lovett and Barnard were eventually brought into play as 
the government moved to adopt the policies called for in 
NSC-68. 


Not all of the recommendations for "selling" NSC-68 to 

























psychological scare campaign" is started. 

as a "psychological scare campaign" or a 
" for the "mass mind of the top government," 
s clearly intended to place the rearmament of the 
*orld at the top of the government and public 
or action. On April 7, 1950, after two months of 
effort devoted to drafting and revising the final 
State-Defense Policy Review Group submitted it to 








what was, in effect, a request for a blank check fo: 
increased defense spending. On April 12th, he referred i' 
to the National Security Council "for consideration, witl 
the request that [the Council] provide me with furthei 
information on the implications of the Conclusion! 
contained therein." "I am particularly anxious," hi 
continued, "that the Council give me a clearei 
understanding of the programs which are envisaged by th< 

Report, including estimates of the probable cost of sucl 
t1 40 

programs. 


The probable cost of such programs, as has already beei 
indicated, was one of the critical stumbling blocks in thi 
path of gaining full administration approval for NSC-68 
While some accounts, including Dean Acheson's own, indicati 
that NSC-68 had become national policy by the end of April 
the fact that the President was still publicly committed t< 
further reductions in defense spending throughout much oi 
May casts some doubt on how fully he was willing to support 
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the Policy Review Group's proposals. As late as May 25, 
the President was telling reporters that a firm ceiling ha< 
been placed on the defense budget for the coming yeai 
(although he declined to say what that ceiling was).^ This 
view seemed to reflect quite clearly the positioi 


articulated by Budget Director Frank Pace, who, despiti 
extensive briefings by Nitze on the background of NSC-68 




















use, any means at their command to weaken and to h 


he concluded that if we were to "demonstrate our faith in 
freedom...it is essential that we, and those who think like 
us, should have the power to make safe the area in which we 
carry that faith into action. This means that we must look 
to our defenses."^® He continued to draw on the language 
and concepts of NSC-68 for speeches over the next several 
months, including a dramatic mid-June address in Dallas on 
"Peace Through Strength: A Foreign Policy Objective," in 
which he presented a list of four possible foreign policy 

options which came directly from the conclusions of that 

49 

supposedly "Top Secret" analysis. Rejecting the options" 
of isolation, appeasement, and preventive war, the 
Secretary of State urged a "policy of international 
cooperation... supplemented by a program for strengthening 
the free world. Needless to say, this was the same 

option endorsed by NSC-68. 

By early June, President Truman had also begun to talk in 


terms of 

"a program 

that 

will 

create the greatest 

possible 

national 

strength." 
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till, 

he had not yet ol 

Eficially 

endorsed 

NSC-68 

and 

its 

full range of 

policy 


recommendations. (Truman did not officially approve the 
document until September 30, 1950.) In fact, for slightly 
over two months following the referral of NSC-68 back to 
the National Security Council for further consideration, it 









ident that factions within the administration were 


eously moving in two different directions in 
ting the basis for national security policy. One 
toward the expanded defense program called for by 
and Nitze in NSC-68, which was, after all, under 
ation by the Security Council at Presidential 
n. The other line, associated most closely with 
Secretary Louis Johnson, reflected a continuation 

administration's earlier efforts to hold down 
52 

spending. As a result, the overall impression 
the administration through most of the spring was 
a government unsure of its own course in national 


onfusion as to what was actually on the national 
as reflected as well in the agenda being presented 
mass media throughout the same time period. A 
of articles and editorials in U.S. News and World 
during May of 1950 will serve to illustrate the 
On May 5th, a full page editorial by David Lawrence 










danger," it noted, and continued by asserting that 1 
can't well be faced without a strong defense... D< 

in turn, costs money, lots of it, much more, probabl; 
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the U.S. is spending now." The next week, the cove: 
asked the question: "Can Russia Defeat the U.S.? 1 
answered by stating that "Stalin's chances of winn 
early war are slipping away," due to the stockp: 
American atomic weapons.^ 

Whether or not the "psychological scare cao 
envisioned by Edward Barrett or the use of NSC-68 
"bludgeon" in Acheson's hands would have eventually 
sufficient to bring order to this confused agendi 
probably never be known, for on June 24th, 1950, con 
forces halfway around the globe provided a bludgi 
their own by invading South Korea. Acheson himself g 
considerable amount of credit to the invasion as the 
force behind the adoption of NSC-68, noting that ".. 
doubtful that anything like what happened in the ne 
years could have been done had not the Russians been 
enough to have instigated the attack against 
Korea.Edward Barrett was even more blunt i 
assessment. Noting the problems faced in gettir 


[ministration to unite behind NSC-68 througho 
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4. Selling the Policy 


While a great deal can be said for the point of view that 
the Korean War provided the impetus needed to move massive 
rearmament to the top of the administration's agenda for 
action, it would be a serious overstatement to claim that 
this assured the success of NSC-68. What the invasion of 
Korea did, in the words of Paul Hammond, was to "alter the 
whole frame of reference for American military policy." 1 In 
this context, Dean Acheson was undoubtedly correct when he 
told an executive session of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that if there had not been an attack in 
Korea, "we would have had a terrible time getting people in 

this country to see the real danger in which the country 

2 

is. But at the time of the North Korean attack, the 
specific programs which would be required to implement 
NSC-68 were still in their formative stages. It would take 
several months of intensive effort to ensure that the 
country actually began to heed the call of NSC-68 by 
adopting those programs. 


To be sure, one of the most tangible immediate effects of 



administration request 
defense authorizations 











mmond, Truman observed that this attack has made i 


ear, beyond all doubt, that the international Communis 

vement is willing to use armed invasion to conque 
4 

dependent nations. To meet this threat, the Presides 
ncluded, ”it is apparent that the United States i 
quired to increase its military strength and preparednes 
t only to deal with the aggression in Korea, but also t 
crease our common defense, with other free nations 
ainst further aggression."^ While the immediate increas 
quested by the White House was for $10 billion, thi 
tually represented only the first of four such request 
tween July and December of 1950, the cumulative effect o 
ich was to raise the total amount asked for defense fro 


s original $13.5 billion to $48.2 billion by the year' 


i. 


6 


The President's message on 19 July clearly displayed th 
oact of NSC-68 on his thinking. Soecificallv. he divide 









.area;" and finally, "we must assist the free i 
ssociated with us in common defense to augment 
military strength. 

While the situation in Korea was obviously th 
rgent source of his concern, a large portion 
resident's request was drawn from NSC-68's assumpt 
he need for strengthening America's global m: 
osture toward the Soviet Union, not just fighting a 
ction on an Asian peninsula. Nevertheless 
illingness of Congress to appropriate money for i 
uring a time of overt hostilities with Communist 
id not necessarily indicate a willingness to suppc 
ort of long-range build-up of forces-in-being env: 
y the Policy Review Group, as debate over adminis 
olicies through the first quarter of 1951 was to 
s had been noted in a memo by Assistant Deputy Sei 
f State Llewellyn Thompson in April of 1950, " 











conclusions [of NSC-68] are to be carried out, they would 
have to...have the full support not only of the 
administration, but of the Congress and public as well."® 
Korea may have won the battle within the administration, 
but it only set the stage for the fight in the other two 
arenas. 

The administration's formal commitment to NSC-68 came on 
30 September 1950, when, according to a memorandum written 
by the Executive Secretary of the NSC, the President and 
the National Security Council "adopted the Conclusions of 
NSC 68 as a statement of policy to be followed over the 
next four or five years, and agreed that the implementing 

Q 

programs will be put into effect as rapidly as possible." 
By this time, acting on the basis of the President's 
earlier instructions to provide a "clearer indication of 
the programs envisaged" in NSC-68, an ad hoc committee of 
the NSC, headed by NSC Secretary James Lay and Paul Nitze, 
was drafting recommendations for specific programs aimed at 
military preparedness, foreign military and economic 
assistance, civilian defense, stockpiling, public 
information, intelligence, and internal security.^ As the 
year progressed, these programs underwent several 
modifications, which came to be known as NSC 68/1 through 
NSC 68/4. By December 14, 1950, with the adoption of NSC 

68/4, the Security Council was clearly devoting the weight 









'orces as rapidly as practicable and 
later than June 30, 1952" which would 
the Army from its original FY 1951 
0,000 men to 1,353,000; increase the 

active aircraft to 16,650; and expand 
13 

ctive ships to 1010. These force 
ped based upon a "full consideration 
f NSC 68," which meant that the 
e committed to a primary mission of 
>le initial defense of the Western 
tial allied areas, particularly in 
focus of these recommendations was 
a call for increasing the Mutual 
Procram (MDAP) appropriations "to 





















weeks prior to adopting those recommendations, 
t held a series of highly publicized meetings 
ssional representatives to discuss "matters 
he defense and foreign policy of the United 
in December 13, the day before NSC 68/4 was 
pproved, the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
ecretary of Defense held a final conference with a 
bipartisan delegation of Congressional leaders," following 
ich the White House released a 
there had been unanimous support 
19 

f national military strength." 


The declaration of "unanimous 


omewhat premature. As Congress 1 
pposition by Republican leaderr 


overnment spending and fewer 
hreatened to block the allocati 


aterial which would be necessary 
f NSC-68. Senator Robert A. Taft 


he Senate Republican Policy Commi 
he administration's proposals, opp 
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constitute "the greatest incitement to war with Russia. 
Charging that the Democratic administration had been 
formulating foreign and defense policy since 1945 "without 
consulting the Congress or the people," Taft argued that 
the country should rely on supremacy in atomic weapons to 
deter Soviet moves in Europe, and held that if there was to 
be a build-up of conventional forces, it should concentrate 
on the naval and air defenses of the American homeland 

instead of global confrontation "on the enemy's chosen 
21 

battle ground." In effect, his view of the basis for U.S. 
foreign and defense policy was diametrically opposed to the 
underlying concepts of NSC-68. 

As the Congress returned from its Christmas and New 
Year's recess in early 1951, two key proposals came to 
represent the focal point of conflict over the 
implementation of NSC-68 in what was termed the "Great 
Debate" on Truman's foreign policy: an increase by four 
divisions (from two to six') in the number of U.S. troops 






















accordance with Presidential directives that "there should 
be no public discussion of this program, and specifically 
no public quotation of figures, until the appropriate time 
as determined by the President.As Congressmen grew 
alarmed by the picture presented in these closed sessions, 
however, they began to privately urge administration 
officials to "carefully consider the question of making 
available for public discussion in a government like ours 
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which is based on public opinion, these facts. 

This, of course, had been the intention of the drafters 
of NSC 68 all along. By 15 December 1950, the rhetoric of 
NSC-68 was clearly in evidence as President Truman went 
before the American neonle in a national radio and 
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usual." 

Fortunately for the cause of the administration, the 
creation of the needed bipartisan support had already 
begun, its seeds sown in the March recommendations of 
Chester Barnard and Robert Lovett that the government might 
be helped in its campaign by a panel of "worthy citizens" 
who "had not been tarred with the Administration's brush in 

31 

the eyes of the people,' In his March testimony, Barnard 
had mentioned the possibility that someone like James B. 

Conant, the President of Harvard University, would make a 

32 

fitting member of such a group. In August of 1950, Conant 
was approached by Tracy Voorhees, who was a member of the 
National Security Council's Ad Hoc Committee in charge 
NSC-68's planning, with the proposal that he "get a group 
of distinguished citizens together, draw up a program, put 

it before the public, get people to write Congress and, in 

33 

general, respond to the gravity of the situation." 
Conant, who had himself been one of the citizen consultants 
who reviewed NSC-68 for the Policy Review Group, was 
attracted to the idea, but noted that such a group "could 

be effective only if it were welcomed (unofficially but 

34 

sincerely) by the administration." 


In September of 1950, Robert Lovett himself re-entered 
government service as Deputy Secretary of Defense, and it 







unofficial but sincere welcome. Not surprisingly, giv 
his own call for the creation of just such a group on 
months before, Lovett was enthusiastic, and suggested th 
Secretary of Defense Marshall be made aware of the group 
plans. Conant subsequently drafted a letter to t 
Secretary on behalf of the group which succinctly stat 
their purpose: 

We are a small group of interested citizens who 
have been pondering the President's statement of 
September ninth that "The danger that the free 
world faces is so great that we cannot be 
satisfied with less than an all-out effort by 
everyone." 

We feel that bringing about in fact the 
"all-out effort" of which the President speaks 
will become far more difficult with the ending of 
the Korean War. We believe that even yet the 
gravity of the civilized world's peril is not 
adequately understood, and that it will not be 
easy to obtain action to take and carry out the 
hard decisions necessary. 

We have felt that a useful purpose might be 
served by enlarging our group into a citizens 
committee wholly nonpolitical in character, 
acting without partisan or other criticism of the 
past. Specifically, we have thought that one way 
in which such a committee might be of help would 
be in strengthening the public suftaort for such 
stern measures as may be necessary . 0 


When Marshall responded in late November by giving h 
endorsement to what he termed "an undertaking of gre 
importance," it was decided that the time was ripe for t 
group to publicly announce its existence and intentions. 
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of 1951. President Tr 











evident that the concepts of NSC-68 formed the core o: 
arguments: "The threat of world conquest by Soviet R 
endangers our liberty and endangers the kind of worl 
which the free spirit of man can survive," he bi 
echoing almost directly the "hope of the future" then 
NSC-68. He continued in a similar vein, noting that: 

The imperialism of the czars has been replaced 
by an even more ambitious.. .crafty...and menacing 
imperialism of the rulers of the Soviet Union. 
This new imperialism has powerful military 
forces.... The present rulers of the Soviet 
Union have shown that they are willing to use 
this power to destroy the free ^nations and win 
domination over the whole world. 

To meet this threat, the President called upon Con 
to reject partisan rivalries and "stand togethei 
Americans" in support of administration programs 
would "give priority to activities that are urgent - 

military procurement," while practicing "rigid econon 
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its non-defense activities. As the Congressional se 
got underway, however, Republican attacks on the propi 
to send additional troops to Europe and the Mutual Sec 
Act funding levels made it clear that such bipar 
support was not to be found in the legislative branch. 

Opposition to the administration's proposals in 
Senate quickly crystallized around the positions of Se 
Taft, who was known as "Mr. Republican," and S 


Minority Leader Kenneth S. Wherry (R-Neb.). Taft 























testimony from administration witnesses such as General 
Omar Bradley that even the full $8.5 billion asked by the 
President might not be enough, congressional critics like 
Senator George Malone (R-Nev.) charged that "the American 

taxpayers are unable to carry the burden of the foreign aid 
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program. Other Republicans went even further, and argued 
with Representative Usher Burdick (R-N.D.) that the whole 
program was unnecessary. "Over five years has elapsed 
since the shooting in World War II stopped," Burdick 
explained, "and Western Europe has been exposed to 
overwhelming Russian armies ever since - but no trouble has 
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broken out, and in my opinion no trouble will break out. 

While the Congressional opposition to the programs called 
for by NSC-68 was clearly concentrated in Taft's wing of 
the Republican party, the administration's Democratic 
supporters rallied to defend the proposals, prompting "Mr. 
Republican" to comment that he was "shocked at the speed 
with which 'blind partisans' had rushed to the defense...of 
the President.The President attempted, with only 
marginal success, to bridge this partisan gap by privately 
warning the leaders of both parties that reductions in the 
administration's programs "would seriously interfere with 
the fight against communism."■** It soon became apparent 
that a more effective form of pressure than private 
meetings might be brought to bear by focusing public 































Gallup polls published in early April, one month after the 
Committee’s broadcasts began, public opinion favored the 
proposition that "the U.S. should send more troops to 
Europe" by a margin of 53% to 33%.^ On the fourth of 
April, the same week as the polls were released, the three 
month long Senate debate on sending troops to Europe came 
to an end with a successful 69-21 vote for the 
administration position.It had not been quite as easy as 
the size of the vote makes it appear, however. An attempt 
to get an identically worded concurrent resolution through 
both the House and Senate passed the Senate by only 45-41, 
and failed to even reach a vote in the House. ^ Still, 
given the fact that just two months earlier opinion polls 
had shown 64% of the public supporting a statement similar 
to the Wherry Resolution and the Republican "Declaration of 
Policy," it is an indication of the success of the campaign 
waged by the administration and the Committee on the 
Present Danger that Congress was unable to pass a measure 
opposed to the President's position. ^ 

Although debate on the foreign military and economic aid 
package in the Mutual Security Act continued into the fall, 
by the first week in October the administration had won 
that battle in both the House and Senate. The final 
measure, calling for nearly $6 billion in military aid and 
$1.5 billion in economic assistance (or about $1 billion 






less than originally requested) passed the Senate by a 

56-21 roll-call on 2 October, and the House by 235-98 three 
64 

days later. The President signed the bill into law on 10 
October 1951.^ From this point on, NSC-68 can be 
considered to have been, without question, American 
national policy, a fact which was reaffirmed by NSC policy 
reviews in 1952 (NSC 135/3) and early 1953 (NSC 141). 66 For 
the remainder of the Truman administration the 
governmental, media, and public agendas were all in 
agreement, and the concept of military containment of the 
Soviet Union was not seriously challenged again until the 
1960s. 

The exact degree of influence of any one particular 
factor in securing the adoption of NSC-68 and the 
militarization of containment policy is impossible to 
ascertain. Clearly the outbreak of the Korean War was a 
factor, as was the intense lobbying effort by those within 
the administration who supported the premises upon which 
NSC-68 was founded. To no small extent, however, credit 
must be given to the manner in which the administration was 
able to "sell" NSC-68 to the public, through both its own 










of clarifying to 












actions. " 
throughout 


NSC-68 was 
1950 and 1951 


an 


integral 


part of this process 


Yet John Lewis Gaddis has described NSC-68 as "a deeply 
flawed document" precisely because it was primarily a "work 
of advocacy."^® Paul Hammond reflects a similar sentiment 
when he observes that in NSC-68, "the purpose had been to 
make the point as strong as possible before practical 
considerations closed its readers’ minds to sympathetic 
consideration of the line of argument.Both scholars are 
obviously concerned that a document which has been 
described elsewhere as "one of the key historical documents 
of the Cold War," which "asked the United States to assume 
unilaterally the defense of the free world at a tremendous 

price and with no hesitation" was designed primarily as a 
72 

sales pitch. 


The problem is not a new one. It is, in fact, the basic 


which arises out of the need to build public 








conduct or society in times of peace, or tor a 
sudden effort of remarkable vigor, than for the 
prolonged endurance of the great storms which 
beset the political existence of nations.... 
Foreign politics demand scarcely any of those 
qualities which are peculiar to a democracy.... 
[A] democracy can only with great difficulty 
regulate the details of an important undertaking, 
persevere in a fixed design, and work out its 
execution.... It cannot combine its measures 
with secrecy or await their consequences with 
patience. 


It appears to be this same pessimistic outlook on th 
inability of a democracy to build public support for it 
foreign policy in a calm and rational manner which run 
throughout the framework of NSC-68. It was clearly thi 
concern which Edward Barrett expressed when he observe 
that "in the absence of a real and continuing crisis, 

dictatorship can unquestionably out-last a democracy in 
74 

conventional arms race. Even Charles Bohlen, in ; 

critique of NSC-68 based on his view that it overstated thi 
Soviet threat, felt compelled to conclude that "I do no 
wish to belabor this point since it is obviously better ti 
over-simplify in the direction of greater urgency ani 
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Section III 


Alice and Sputnik in Wonderland: 

The Curious Life and Death of the Missile Gap 

"Indeed, the 'missile gap' - its birth, 
growth, and early death - had an 
Alice-in-Wonderland quality about it which 
could flourish only in a democracy." 

Hanson W. Baldwin 

5. Conflicting Agendas and the Birth of the Missile Gap: 
The President, the Kremlin, the Congress and the Media 

On October 4, 1957, the Soviet Union launched Sputnik I 

into earth orbit, dramatically demonstrating that there was 
more than one way to bludgeon an issue onto the 
consciousness of the American public. Just seven months 
earlier, a nation-wide poll had discovered that less than 
50% of the American public had ever heard of "space 
satellites."* Now, in the first week after the launching of 
Sputnik, there were over 30 articles dealing with missiles 

2 

and space in the New York Times alone. Moreover, both 
front page articles and editorial comment saw the Russian 

achievement as a "sign of Soviet superiority in missile 
3 

development. 

In placing Sputnik into orbit, it was clear that the 




d the United States were no 


As President Eisenhower 
, "Sputnik..,color[ed] the 
ears, including the 1960 


ap" was an issue which the 
ever wished to see placed on 
agenda. The President was 
ver a legitimate threat, and 
ee and one half years of the 
1 followed the launching of 
he President record no fewer 
the President used press 
sion addresses to play down 
significant "gap" between 
pabilities.^ He held instead 
il defense capabilities 
trging long-range ballistic 
s of all kinds - had a 
to deter the Soviet leaders 















reports of our progress and to estimates of Soviet 
capabilities. 

Congress also found itself preoccupied with the subject. 
In the three months following the launching of Sputnik 
alone, one single Senate subcommittee heard 90 witnesses, 
interviewed 250 "experts," and generated nearly 1400 pages 

of testimony as part of an "Inquiry into Satellite and 
o 

Missile Programs. 


By early 1961, committees in both the 






























lar-hysteria" which he saw gripping th 
12 

ermath of Sputnik. It would have bee 
31 politically impossible, for th 
.gnore an issue which generated over 35 


articles 
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it Eisenhower had lodged his complaint with the 
re r the amount of coverage they were devoting to the 
the New York Times had carried a statement by 





















as that which followed NSC-68, and to maintain instead i 
deterrent posture based primarily upon nuclear weapon 
within the confines of an "economically healthy" defensi 
budget of $38-$40 billion dollars a year.^* 

Built upon the assumption that "economic stability an< 
military strength were inseparable," the containmen' 
philosophy of the "New Look" became official policy wit! 
its adoption as NSC 162/2 in October 1953 .^ By that time 
Eisenhower had already begun to implement the concepts o: 
the policy, slashing the Truman administration's las' 

defense appropriations request from $41.2 billion to $35.! 

2 3 

billion shortly after he took office. In January of 1954 
submitting his own budget message to Congress, he gave i 
succinct public summation of the principles underlying th< 
"top secret" NSC 162/2. According to President Eisenhower: 

With the shift in emphasis to the full 
exploitation of air power and modern weapons, we 
are in a position to support strong national 
security programs over an indefinite period with 
less of a drain on 2 % ur manpower, material, and 
financial resources. 

The President was not alone in the campaign to buili 
public support for the concepts contained in NSC-162/2 
Little over a week nrior to the President's budeet messaee 









n Foreign Relations, the 
t the administration had 
national security policy 
on a great capacity to 
nd at places of our own 
f's rhetoric stirred up 
implied by the concept of 
; did not actually use in 











the Western powers that the Soviet Union was already 
capable of threatening them with missiles carrying atomic 
warheads. 

The Soviet propaganda effort first seems to have made 
headline news in the United States in December of 1955, 
when the New York Times carried a speech by Premier 

Bulganin in which he implied that the USSR had already 

27 

developed intercontinental missiles. The claim was made 
more explicitly the following February by Kremlin Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan, who generated front page coverage by 
stating that the Soviet Union could "deliver H-bombs by 
rockets to any target in the world.In April, Nikita 
Khrushchev joined in the chorus, in a speech to Western 
representatives at the London disarmament conference in 
which he was reported as threatening to use guided missiles 
with nuclear warheads against any country which attempted 

29 

to pressure the Soviet Union. Such threats became even 
more ominous later in the year during the Suez crisis, when 
Premier Bulganin publicly threatened the governments of 
Britain and France with rocket attacks if they failed to 
withdraw their troops from Egypt. This last incident is 


ften credited with opening an era in which the Kremlin's 
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administration endeavored to deflect the charges that its 
New Look policies of fiscal restraint were allowing the 
Soviet Union to surge ahead of the United States in the 
field of missile development. In April the administration 

announced that the United States was spending over $4 

34 

billion on developing five ballistic missile types. By 
mid-July, articles reflecting the administration viewpoint 
were generating front page headlines which proclaimed that 

the "US Believes it is Substantially Ahead of USSR in IRBM 
35 

and ICBM Development. Then, on August 27th, Americans 
picked up their morning newspapers to discover that "the 
Soviet Union announced last night that it had successfully 
tested an intercontinental ballistic missile.... [A] 

missile which could be directed into any part of the 

.. „36 
world. 

Administration spokesmen were quick to state that the 
announcement "does not automatically mean that the weapon 

is ready to go into production. Nor does it mean that the 

37 

balance of power has been upset..." The day after the 
announcement of the Soviet success, Secretary of State 
Dulles was able to command front page headlines with his 

assurance that "The Soviet Missile Will Not Tip Power 
3 8 

Scales." Nevertheless, the idea of unchallenged American 


strategic nuclear superiority upon which the New Look had 
been built was now clearly subject to serious questioning. 





the importance of this aspect of the Russian suo 
observing that: 

It is clear that the immediate import of the 
Soviet achievement is likely to be primarily 
psychological and political. The Soviet rocket 
will now make it more possible than ever for the 
Kremlin to wage a war of propaganda terror 
against us and our allies, and we may well have 
much more use of the technique exemplified by 
last fall's implied threat bombard France and 
Britain with rocket weapons. 


The Soviet Union wasted little time in living up ti 
expectations of the Times ' editorial. The next 
correspondent Max Frankel reported from Moscow that 









Soviet possession of a missile capable of striking an 
part of the world" was expected to "cool down thos 
hotheads in the United States." Significantly, Franke 
observed that "claims of Soviet military superiority an 

technical achievement were made mostly with quotations fro 

41 

the Western press!" 


The willingness of the Western press to credit the Sovie 
Union with the superiority in weapons which had bee 
reserved for the United States just the previous July wa 
almost totally solidified on October 4th, when the Sovie 
Union added an exclamation point to their rocket program' 
claim to be the best in the world by placing Sputnik ii 
orbit. Lest the point be lost on the American public 
Khrushchev almost immediately granted U.S. journalist Jame; 
Reston a three hour and twenty minute interview, durin; 
which the Soviet leader bragged: 

I think I will not be revealing any military 
secrets if I tell you that we now have all the 
rockets we need: long-range rockets, 
intermediate-range rockets, and close-range 
rockets.... All these things are realities. 

When we announced the successful testing of an 
intercontinental missile, some American statesmen 
did not believe us. The Soviet Union, they 
claimed, was saying it had something it did not 
really have; now that we have successfully 
launched an earth satellite, only technically 
ignorant people can doubt this. The United 
States does not have an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, otherwise it also would have 







ntinental ballistic 


ovember, even Secretary of State Dulles 
aving "acknowledged...that the Soviet Unit 
he United States in some respects in the mj 

Critics of the administration were 
haritable. Senator Lyndon Johnson (D-Ti 
hat "the Russians handed us both a techn 
nd a propaganda defeat," labeled the e 
osition as a "feeble denial of the facts 
lid 1958, the "facts of life" were report 
olumnist to be that the Soviet Union 
dvantaee of 2000 ICBMs to 130 for the U 












which played a 
tial campaign, 
had long claimi 


an issue at all. 

Having been declared not to be an issue at all," the 
missile gap subsequently disappeared from the news agenda 
of the American mass media except for historical 
references. It also disappeared from the administration's 
public agenda, and was not mentioned at any Presidential 

press conference after the second week in November of 
52 

1961. Significantly, President Kennedy never specifically 
repudiated his earlier charges of a Soviet lead in ICBMs, 
but, as Hanson Baldwin observed, "both he and his 
administration...carefully refrained from restating 
them." 53 

It is fitting that the missile gap should have been 
"closed" not by an official administration pronouncement or 
through a crash build up of American missile forces, but by 
means of a newspaper column. While the Soviet ICBM test 
and the launching of Sputnik I may have solidified the 
place of the "missile gap" on the media and public agendas 
in 1957, it had been a newspaper column several years 
earlier which had first thrust the concept of a "gap" in 
the race to develop ICBMs onto page one of American 
newspapers. The "honor" of having been the first to 


publicly warn of an impending missile gap seems to belong 



















snse Charles Wilson to investigate and report back t' 
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Congress by January of 1955. For the next six months 
iver, the matter appears to have disappeared as a majo 
story outside of specialized aviation journals. I 
not until the Defense Department made its report to th< 
;ress that a comparison of Soviet and American missili 
[rams again found its way back onto page one as a new 
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domestic sources. These reports were followed by 
expressions of concern from among those working within the 
American rocket and missile programs, who believed that the 
United States was not according their efforts as high a 
priority as might be the case in the Soviet Union. Such 
concern in turn generated controversy in Washington, where 
calls for increased defense spending became fodder for 
partisan debates which were themselves sources of further 
news stories. 

Throughout 1955, it was this last category of sources 
which lay behind the vast majority of news items relating 
to the status of the American missile program. Following 
the January report to the Congress by the Defense 
Department, the cry which had been launched by the Alsops 
was taken up by Senator Stuart Symington (D-Missouri), who 
had earned a reputation as an advocate of a strong U.S. 
defense posture while serving as the first Secretary of the 
Air Force under President Truman.^ In April of 1955, the 
freshman Senator began his own public campaign to "awaken 
the country to what the situation is" by charging during a 
television interview that the Soviet Union was leading the 
U.S. in ICBM development.^ By mid-summer, his voice was 


oined by others from the Senate. Senator Henry M. Jackson 
iraed outtine the U.S. ICBM development proaram on a "crash 










isis" in July, and by September Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
ived his Armed Services Preparedness Investigating 
ibcommittee to the first of what were to become numerous 
sarings on Defense Department production and procurement 
missiles and rockets.^ Even Senator Joseph McCarthy 
lined in the chorus, claiming in October that "Communists 

i the government" were to blame for the United States 
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igging behind the Soviet Union in ICBM development! 

At this stage, however, such charges were clearly not 
presentative of the mainstream of defense thinking in the 
ngress or the country as a whole. As late as November 
56, the Congress was being told that the United States 

ntinued to enjoy "a clear superiority over possible 
gressors" in the area of atomic forces.^ As columnist 

mes Reston noted in a retrospective look at this period 

itten shortly after the launching of Sputnik, 


ssumed that Washington could keep 










interview expressed confidence that the United 
leading the Soviet Union in the development of 


In fact, throughout 1955 and 1956, the 
:ion seemed more willing to support increased 
the missile field, and defense in general, than 
ngress. In December of 1955, Eisenhower ordered 
o give its guided missile program top priority, 
i weeks announced that he was substantially 

the portion of the FY 1957 defense budget 

missile development, to a record total of one 

, 68 

.lars. 

trongly had the New Look’s fiscal concepts been 
Y the Congress that, as late as spring of 1957, 
ent found himself fighting to avoid budget cuts 
ssile program. On the 15th of May, 1957, for 
Eisenhower was forced to urge Republican 
lal leaders to resist moves to impose heavy cuts 
s for missiles in the FY 1958 budget. ^ 
3s, one week later the House budget committee 

$354 million cutback in appropriations for Air 
ile and aircraft procurement for the following 
onically, by the end cf the year (after the 
)f Sputnik) the President was in the position of 












































for which he had been struggling to a* 
months before. 
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The administration's position in the emerging 
post-Sputnik debate over defense spending was complicated 
by the findings of a study of the nation's defense needs 
which the President had himself commissioned in the spring 
of 1957. The results of this study were presented to the 
National Security Council, within weeks after the launching 
of Sputnik, as a "Top Secret" report formally titled 
"Deterrence and Survival in the Nuclear Age." The report, 
more commonly known as the "Gaither Committee Report," 
represented a major effort to place the concept of a 
"missile gap" on the agenda of the Eisenhower 
administration. It warned that: 

By 1959, the USSR may be able to launch an 
attack with ICBMs carrying megaton warheads, 
against which SAC (the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command) will be almost completely vulnerable 
under present programs....The next two years seem 
to us critical. If we fail to act at once^, the 
risk, in our opinion, will be unacceptable. 

The members of the Gaither Committee called upon the 
Eisenhower administration to increase defense spending and 
speed the build up of our missile forces in an effort to 
close what they clearly believed to be a serious "missile 
gap." Moreover, they recognized that implementing such 
policies would require the forging of a new consensus to 











replace that which had supported the concepts of the Ne 
Look. Noting that "the American people have always bee 
ready to shoulder heavy costs for their defense whe 


convinced of the necessity," the Committee’s final repor 
urged 


...an improved and expanded program for 
educating the public in current national defense 
problems, in the belief that the future security 
of the United States depends heavily upon an 
informed and supporting public opinion.... Only 
through such enlightenment and understanding can 
we avoid the danger of complacency and the 
enervation of our inherent strengths. 


The degree to which the debate which raged for th 
remainder of the Eisenhower administration contributed t' 
"enlightenment and understanding" is open to seriou 
question, but there can be no doubt that it left littli 
room for complacency. Charges that the fiscal policies o 
the New Look had allowed America to fall behind the Sovie 
Union became the focal point for fierce rivalries among thi 
military services, between the administration and thi 
Congress, and between Republicans and Democrats within thi 
Congress. Such rivalries, however, lacking the central 
direction which had been evident as the New Look consensu: 







informed and supportive public opini 
influence governmental policy, the 
forging of a new consensus. Instead, 
confusing and competing set of claim; 
media agenda which served merely to unc 
which had existed behind defens 
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This failure was clearly not a result of any lack of 
prestige or technical expertise on the part of the members 
of the panel. H. Rowan Gaither, chairman of the boards of 
both the Ford Foundation and the RAND Corporation, was 
asked to chair the Committee, and Robert C. Sprague, 
chairman of the board of Sprague Electric Company and a 
consultant to the earlier Killian Committee (which had also 

looked at national defense issues), was named as 
12 

co-director. They in turn recruited ten additional panel 
members with backgrounds which qualified them as experts in 
various aspects of management, defense, and the social 
sciences. The full panel included, in addition to Gaither 
and Sprague: William C. Foster (Olin-Mathieson Chemicals); 
Dr. James P. Baxter III (Williams College); Dr. Robert D. 
Calkins (Brookings Institution); John J. Corson (McKinsey 
and Co.); Dr. James A. Perkins (Carnegie Corporation); Dr. 
Robert C. Prim (Bell Labs); Dr. Hector R. Skifter (Airborne 
Instruments Labs); William Webster (New England Electric); 

Professor Jerome B. Wiesner (MIT); and, as technical 

1 B 

advisor, Edward P. Oliver (RAND). Subsequently, an 
advisory group was appointed which included, among others, 
Robert Lovett, who had served in a similar advisory 
capacity during the drafting of NSC-68, and (as mentioned 
earlier) Paul Nitze, who had been director of the State 
Department's Policy Planning Staff during the drafting of 
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The Committee*s assessment of this threat was shaped in 
part by the fact that several members of the panel were 

given access "to particularly sensitive studies and 
19 

Intelligence information." What they found in those 











their present military capabilities - formidable 
as they are - but also in the dynamic development 
and exploitation of their military 
technology.... The singleness of purpose with 
which they have pressed their military-centered 
industrial development has led to spectacular 
progress.... They created from scratch a long 
range air force... re-equipped it with jet 
aircraft...and probably surpassed us in ICBM 
development. 


The threat described by the Committee's report in turn 
drove a somber assessment of the capability of the American 
defense establishment to meet the Soviet challenge. When, 
on November 7th, 1957, the Committee presented its findings 
to "one of the largest NSC meetings in history," it warned 
that "defense programs now in being and programmed for the 
future will not give adequate assurance of protection.... 
The protection of the United States and its population 
rests, therefore, priiarily on the deterrence provided by 
SAC (the Strategic Air Command).However, the Committee 
continued ominously, "the current vulnerability of SAC to 
surprise attack...and the threat posed to SAC by the 
prospects of an early Russian ICBM capability, call for 
25 

prompt remedial action." 


* Rather than the study of "the relative value of various 

I 

} active and passive measures to protect the civil 

1 population" which the President had directed, the program 

j of "remedial action" which the Committee urged the 

j administration to adopt involved a wide range of defense 
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"the Nation faces a clear and imminent threat to its 

survival, but we have not yet awakened to this very 
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unpleasant fact.” Behind the arguments of both Lovett and 
Sprague stood the Committee’s conviction that, if they 
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rejection of their projection of the Soviet threat ove 
next several years. In Eisenhower’s own words: 

I did not agree with all of the panel's 
hypothetical figures; moreover, the panel had 
failed to take into account certain vital 
information and other considerations.... The 
reactions of the members of the National Security 
Council were roughly the same as my own: the 
Gaither Report contained certain useful 
distillations of data and some interesting 
suggestions, but the entire report could .not be 
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capabilities. The Committee report observed that "we have 
too few solid facts on which to base essential knowledge of 
USSR capabilities and too few solid facts to learn how they 
are changing with time."^ Thus, despite the fact that 
several committee members were granted access to CIA and 
military intelligence assessments, it does not appear that 
knowledge of the U-2 program or the intelligence it was 




















slf-doubt. Added to these and other 
[were] the alleged missile "gaps" which 
observers claimed they had detected, 
ample stimulus for public uncertainty. 

viet satellites were a genuine 
cal triumph, but this was exceeded by 
aganda value. To uninformed peoples in 
Soviet successes in one area led to 
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effectively, and that is the^president. I do 
think there is anybody else. 


not 


For a brief moment, it appeared as if the necessary 
Presidential support might be forthcoming. According to 
the New York Times in an article published just three days 
after the meeting at Foster's house, the President was 
prepared to "back” the "alert advocates." The article 
reported that "President Eisenhower has encouraged a group 
of leading Americans who feel that the country requires a 
special abrupt and continuous alarm bell on the danger from 
the Soviet Union.Such encouragement fell somewhat short 
of the leadership which the group had hoped for, however. 
Moreover, the President adamantly refused to consider 
releasing any version of the Gaither Committee Report (not 
surprisingly, given his objections to its threat 
assessments). Lacking Presidential willingness to put the 
prestige of the White House behind their claims of a vastly 
increased and dangerous Soviet menace, the proposed 
committee was not heard from again! 

The absence of a committee composed of "a nonpartisan 


larm 









their meeting with Nixon, the once secret report was 
already being discussed in the press, and Democratic 
leaders in the House and Senate were demanding access to it 
as part of their newly launched investigations of the 
supposed American lag behind Soviet missile and space 
technology. 

Leading the congressional charge was Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, who had been one of the earliest among those who 
had warned of the danger of an impending missile gap. 
Following the launching of the second Soviet satellite, 
Johnson publicly demanded a full briefing for his 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee from the Pentagon 
on the status of the American missile program. On November 
4th, Johnson and several other ranking members of the 
Congress were given a seven and one half hour briefing by 
Department of Defense officials, after which Johnson 
immediately called a press conference and spoke with 
newsmen for nearly a full hour.^ As the Senator from Texas 
later put it, "the facts which were brought before us 

7 2 

during that briefing gave us no comfort. Johnson made 


following day by announcing that his 
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will invite our people either to a siesta or to a 

hysteria. I believe the facts will inspire Americans to 
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the greatest effort in American history. 

Given these beliefs, it was only natural that once the 
existence of the Gaither Committee Report became known, 
Senator Johnson and his subcommittee would join those 
seeking to obtain its release. Although the Committee had 
operated in almost total secrecy prior to making its 
presentation to the President and the NSC, it did not take 
long after that meeting for leaks to begin circulating in 
the press. The only reference to the Gaither Committee's 
work which appeared in the mass media before November was 
in a column by Stewart Alsop published on the 26th of 
August, in which Mr. Alsop observed that "President 
Eisenhower has called the head of the Ford Foundation, H. 
Rowan Gaither Jr., to Washington to...study the possibility 
of employing new technological means of defense against 
atomic attack."®^ Alsop used the occasion to renew his 
charges that "the present American air defense is totally 
inadequate to prevent a devastating attack by the growing 
Soviet air and missile forces," a condition which he 
considered to be a direct "result of the budget-dictated 
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'more bang for a buck' doctrine." He did not, however, 
follow up on the progress of the Committee in subsequent 
columns, and there was no further news coverage of the 







Committee until after it had completed its work. 

In his memoirs, President Eisenhower recalls concludin 
the NSC meeting at which the Gaither Report was presente 
by remarking that "It will be interesting to find out ho 
long it can be kept secret."^ He did not have to wait Ion 
to find out. Given the size of the NSC meeting, it is no 
surprising that the fact of the gathering was reported i 
the next day's papers.®^ The following day, the substanc 
of the report began to be hinted at in a New York Time 
article headlined "US In Secret Study of Defense Policies, 
which observed that "a panel of prominent persons not i 
the government is concluding an unusually secret defens 
study for the Administration. The study is so secret tha 
no one will admit publicly its existence."®^ Despite th< 
secrecy, the article was able to accurately report tha 
"the original scope of their inquiry was civil defense 
However, there have been indications that the group wa 
subsequently assigned to broader fields."®^ 

The details about those "broader fields" beaan annearin 



















going to accept the recommendations of the Gaither Report, 
many of the committee members felt it to be their duty to 
alert the country by by-passing the administration and 
taking their case directly to the public by leaking the 
report to the news media. In this manner, they hoped to be 
able to bring sufficient public pressure to bear upon the 
President to compel him to respond to the threat as they 
saw it. Significantly, Roberts found that virtually all of 
his sources on the Committee became available to him in the 
ten days immediately following the 9 December gathering at 
William Foster's home. 

The Chalmers Roberts article reflected almost precisely 
the concerns which had been expressed at that meeting. He 
described the situation which the report projected for 
America as being one of "cataclysmic peril," with the 
nation "moving in frightening course to the status of a 








strips away the complacency and lays bare the highly 
unpleasant realities in what is the first across-the-board 
survey of the relative postures of the United States and 
the Free World and of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
orbit." Even so, he noted, the mere existence of such a 
report might not be enough to move the country to action, 
since "even after the committee had reached the point of 
unanimous agreement...the atmosphere was not conducive to 


their ideas." As a 

result, 

Roberts, 

, like 

those 

who 

had 

earlier gathered at 

Foster's 

house, 

concluded that " 

'what 

the ultimate effect 

of the 

Gaither 

report 

will 

be 

will 


depend first on the President and then on the Congress and 
the public. 

The Congress, at least, was quick to respond. Within 
twenty four hours after the publication of the Chalmers 
Roberts article, the New York Times reported that "several 
Democratic Senators called on President Eisenhower... to 
make the report available to key Congressional 
committees." Moreover, according to the report, at least 
some of the Senators threatened that "if the report was not 
published its authors might be called before the Senate 

Preparedness subcommittee..investigating the United States 
93 

missile program." Editorial commentary joined in the 
chorus calling for release of the report, with the New York 
Times urging the White House to "put an end to this 





details have been oozing out in a slow process of le 
94 

compounded by rumor.” By this point, the amoun 
publicity surrounding the Gaither Report had caused 
Vice President Nixon to suggest to the President that 
of the recommendations are already in the papers an 
Making the document public should give us no 
i.95 

problem. 

Eisenhower, backed by Gaither himself, steadf 
resisted such efforts to procure the public release o 
Gaither Committee Report.^ In late January of 1958 
President formally declined the demands of Lyndon John 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee that the; 
allowed access to the report, contending that "throu 
our history the President has withheld confide 
advisory opinions and information whenever he found 
its disclosure would be inimical to the nat 
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security. The report was not provided to the Cong 
Congress, however, had its own response. On January 
observing that "this morning we have learned fron 
newspapers that the Gaither Report will not be 
available to either the Preparedness Subcommittee or t 
people of the United States of America," Senator J 
Clark (D-Pa.) entered into the Congressional recori 
entire text of the article by Chalmers Roberts. 
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Rockefeller Report" on the "Probli 
h had been published as International 
Aspect on January 10th, 1958.^ 

>rt was actually one of seven special 
policy begun in 1956 under the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. It was 
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committee that "all is not well with present U.S. security 
policies and operations."® As with the Gaither Committee, 
the Rockefeller Report saw the need for public awareness of 
the problem as the crucial first step in overcoming it. It 
was the conclusion of the report that: 

Looking at the world from the perspective of 
our past isolation and recent nuclear supremacy, 
perhaps the most difficult thing for us to accept 
is the reality of our peril.... [T]he U.S. lag 
in missiles and space machines, however 
worrisome, is a symptom and not a cause. It 
reflects our national complacency over the past 
dozen years.... Our panel therefore hopes that 
the most important result of the recent Soviet 
advances in the field of earth satellites may be 
that they will serve to spark a deep review of 
the attitudes and policies affecting the security 
of our country and the free world. 

The Rockefeller Report also took dead aim at the 
budgetary implications of Eisenhower's New Look defense 
programs. According to its findings, "recent budgetary 
ceilings... slowed down our research effort in many fields, 
causing us to lose ground to the USSR."® As a result, the 
report found that "in the military field, the technological 
capability of the Soviet Union is increasing at a pace 
obviously faster than that of the United States.... For 
perhaps the next two years, we still possess a superiority 
in strategic striking power.... But our position a year or 
two hence depends on decisions which must be taken 
immediately. Unless present trends are reversed, the world 


balance of power will shift in favor of the Soviet bloc 


i,9 
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The similarity between the Rockefeller Report and t 
report of the Gaither Committee should not be surprisin 
given the fact that nearly one quarter of the members 
the Rockefeller panel were associated in some manner wi 
the Gaither study. Two of the three members of t 
President's Science Advisory Committee's subcommittee 
charge of supervising the Gaither Committee's efforts, D 
James B. Fisk and Dr. James R. Killian Jr., were on t 
Rockefeller panel. Both Colonel George A. Lincoln, a We 
Point professor of Social Science, and retired Gener 
James McCormack, vice president of MIT, served on t 
Rockefeller panel and on the Security Resources Panel whi 
conducted the research for the Gaither Committee. Finall 
Laurance Rockefeller and Roswell Gilpatric, while n 
officially associated with the Gaither Committee 
activities, were both participants in the meeting 
William Foster's home which sought to have the Gaith 
Report released.^ 


ication of the Rockefeller Report 








editorial, which had remarked that the peopl 
believe that it is perfectly feasible to product 
of the [Gaither] report which would still have 
in it to help educate all of us to the realities 
was unable to overcome the limitations which 
identified. As the Times editorial had conclude 
necessary was "a carefully thought out, consiste 
emanating from the White House, the only place t 
the information...to inform the people of the fa 
this was not to be forthcoming. 

The problem was that, having "all the inform 
President was not moved by cries of alarm fron 
did not. Nevertheless, by the time Congress v 
session in January of 1958, those cries of alarm 
from the Coneress. the Gaither and Rockefeller r 
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several years. In August of 1958, the Pres 
himself using a portion of a press conference t 
administration’s record against charges leveled 
Army General James Gavin, who had resigned in J 

disagreeing with the administration over the s 
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Army s missile program. In July of 1959 th 
re-enacted with only the source of the char{ 
this time it was a news column by Drew Pears 
Anderson which had asserted that the Presiden 

3 

had set U.S. missile programs back ten years, 
later, it was a speech by General Thomas S. 
Commander of the Strategic Air Command, which : 
for the debates of the election year by chargi 
Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nu 

33 

capability within a span of 30 minutes." 

The speech by General Power was particularl 
to the President, coming on the heels of his 
to the Pentagon to play down what he saw as 






the damage had been done. The General's charges were 
quickly picked up by columnist Joseph Alsop, who used them 
to generate a four-day series of front page attacks on the 
Administration's defense programs.®® According to Alsop, 
General Power's speech was "the first authoritative 
statement, from a source commanding absolute belief, of the 

missile capability the Soviets now need to bring this 
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country to its knees." Alsop's columns, distributed to 
approximately 185 papers throughout the nation, were soon 
being used as "evidence" of a continuing "missile gap" by 
Administration critics within the Congress.®® So widely 
used were such media accounts in the ongoing Congressional 
hearings that one account proclaimed that "often a member 
of either chamber would cite [journalists'] views as 
authoritative evidence - equally as, if not more, 

authoritative than the testimony of administration 
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witnesses . 

Within a week after Mr. Alsop's series of articles began. 
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ies. The immediate cause of these charge 

to be a remark bv Secretary of Defense Thoma 











ICBMs were already in serial production?' How 
[can anyone] prove that he was being deliberately 
misleading, more recently, when he seemed to say 
that a single Soviet factory had turned out 250 
ICBMs last year? 

President Eisenhower, of course, could prove 
hrushchev's propaganda statements were in 
deliberately misleading,” by the evidence provided t < 
y the U-2 program. In his memoirs, the President i 
his point quite explicitly, observing that "during 
our years of its operations, the U-2 program pro* 
ntelligence of critical importance to the United St, 
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on the fact that differences of opinion 
the two months in which the Preparedness 
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it is little wonder that one study of this period concluded 
that the President was "virtually powerless" to avoid being 












What that data demonstrated, according to one of the 
pollsters who was involved in gathering it, was "how 
closely the public’s reactions corresponded to the 
explanatory ’line* which was coming from the White House." 
Describing his findings in an article on "Sputnik and 
American Public Opinion," researcher Samuel Lubell 
concluded that: 

Relatively few persons repeated the criticisms 
which were being printed in newspaper editorials 
or were being made by members of Congress or by 
scientists. In talking about Sputnik, most 
people tended to paraphrase what Eisenhower 
himself had said.... [T]he feeling I was left 
with was that through this whole period, the 
public generally tended to follow the President's 
lead. In no community did I find any tendency on 
the part of the public to look for leadership to 
anyone else. y 


While Lubell's research was confined to the immediate 


post-Sputnik period, there is 

















been too smug and complacent about our national strength," 
a comment which could have been taken almost directly from 
either the Gaither or Rockefeller reports.^ 

Such findings would appear to support the position that 
the tremendous volume of media coverage about the missile 
gap and the need to "catch" the Russians clearly placed the 
concept of a "gap" and a need to close it in the public 
consciousness. What it was unable to accomplish, however, 
was to generate any observable consensus on how important 
the gap was or on how it should be closed. Thus pollsters 
during this period came up with such apparently 
contradictory results as the response cited above on 
national complacency at the same time that they were 
finding "only 13% of the sample believed that the US was 
dangerously behind Russia in developing advanced weapons" 
while some 82% felt that "either we would easily catch up 
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or were still at least even. Moreover, when specific 
proposals were offered as possibilities for public 
responses to questions about how the United States might 
best respond to the reported gap, over 70% consistently 
rejected the option of raising taxes to pay for an increase 
in defense spending.^ Despite the apparent public concern 
that a missile gap existed, the fact that the President was 
not among those calling for significantly increased levels 
of spending to close it seems to have been sufficient to 
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to the United Nations, which made page one of the New York 
Times on October 12th. The matter of the missile gap did 
not return to regular front page coverage until February of 
1961, after Kennedy had come into office.®^ 

When the missile gap did reappear on the front page, it 
was in the form of what proved to be an embarrassing leak 
of a background briefing by Kennedy's newly appointed 
Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, who was quoted as 
having denied the existence of a "gap."®^ Although the 6 
February briefing was supposed to have been "off the 
record," the next day the front page of the New York Times 
proclaimed in its lead article that "Kennedy Defense Study 
Finds No Evidence of 'Missile Gap.'"®^ The defense study 
was reportedly one which the newly elected President had 
publicly requested the week before, when in his first State 
of the Union Address he had instructed McNamara to conduct 
a study of the entire defense strategy and weapons systems 









of the United States. However, the President quickly 
disavowed the claim that the report repudiated his earlier 
claims that a gap existed, holding that the Administration 
had "come to no conclusions" on the subject of the gap, and 
observing that the study was not yet complete.®^ 

President Kennedy’s actions over the next several months 
certainly gave no indication that he believed that the 
"missile gap" was over. Despite several news articles in 


Time, Newsweek, 

and 

US News and World Report 

which 

pronounced 

that 

the 

"truth 

about the missile gap 

" now 

showed it 

to 

have 

been 

"primarily political," 

the 


administration stuck by its earlier statements that a 
speedy build up was required.®^ In a March 28th message to 
the Congress revising Eisenhower’s FY-1962 budget, 
President Kennedy specifically requested a major increase 
in funding for ICBM programs.^ In May, after Secretary 
McNamara had testified before the House Committee on 
Appropriations that a missile gap did exist, the Congress 
authorized a $3.9 billion increase in defense spending for 
missiles for 1962. 

If a missile gap had existed, the Kennedy Administration 
was clearly embarked on a program designed to close it. 


However, in November of 1961, the lo 
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the Soviet Union was finally completed, and the results 
provided proof once and for all that Eisenhower had been 
right in rejecting the claim that there was any significant 
missile gap. As the New York Times proclaimed just 
slightly over four years after the Gaither Committee had 
presented its report, the latest intelligence estimates 
were to "show [that the] US leads [the] USSR in 
combat-ready ICBMs and has averted the predicted *62 
missile gap."®® According to the newly released 
f intelligence figures, the United States had 48 Atlas ICBMs 

and 80 Polaris SLBMs capable of striking the Soviet Union, 
while the Russians had at best 50 ICBMs which could reach 
the United States.®^ When the American lead in strategic 
bombers was included in the calculations, the result was "a 

very considerable U.S. advantage in strategic deterrent 
90 

strength." 

President Kennedy, while not specifically repudiating his 
earlier charges of a missile gap (which he maintained had 
been "based on public statements by those in a position to 
know in the late years of the 1950’s"), now acknowledged 
that "based on our present assessments and our 
intelligence...we would not trade places with anyone in the 











which had been sounding thi 
just one year earlier pro' 
a crucial point made by co 



















he available evidence indicates that each of t 
ties to the debate was able to exert a signifi 
luence over the process of placing concern about 
sile gap on the public agenda, although when it cam 
ing from the area of Almond's "latent policy" t 
sensus on actual policy, the President and 
linistration spokesmen appear to have enjoyed 







of one." As was stated at the outset of this study, it is 
one of the marks of an open society that such an 
opportunity should exist. Given the number of "holders of 
power" who took advantage of this opportunity to make the 
"missile gap" an issue in the media, and the subsequent 
intensity of their debates over what ultimately proved "not 
to be an issue at all," Hanson Baldwin's description of the 
entire matter as having had "an Alice-in-Wonderland quality 
about it which could only flourish in a democracy" seems 
entirely appropriate 
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Opening and Closing The "Window of Vulnerability' 


"Public opinion must be informed before it 
can reach considered judgments and make them 
effective in our democratic system. Time, 
weariness, and the tragic experience of 
Vietnam have weakened the bipartisan 
consensus which sustained our foreign policy 
between 1940 and the mid-60s. We must build 
a fresh consensus to expand the 
opportunities and diminish the dangers of a 
world in flux." 


Eugene Rostow 


8. Alice Through the Looking Glass: 
Team-B Locates Another Missile Gap 


During the 1980 Presidential election campaign, Republican 
candidate Ronald Reagan and a group of his advisors were 
being shown through the news room at the New York Times 
when they were approached by columnist Tom Wicker. The 
Times * newsman posed a question to the group: "What would 
Mr. Reagan do," he asked, "if upon taking office he learned 
that there was no 'window of vulnerability’ - even as John 
F. Kennedy found in 1961 that the ’missile gap’ against 
which he had campaigned did not exist?" According to Mr. 
Wicker's subsequent account of the encounter, the 
soon-to-be President’s response "was to stare at me as if I 















Journalists, scholars and politicians involved in the 
debate over the "window” all drew comparisons between the 
issue of ICBM vulnerability in the 1980s and the "gap" in 
ICBM capabilities which was supposed to have existed in the 
late 1950s and early 60s. In addition to Wicker's columns 
in the New York Times , for example, the Washington Post 
observed in October of 1981 that the debate over the 

"window" seemed to be headed in the same direction as that 

3 

over the earlier missile gap. Within the academic 
community. Professor Robert H. Johnson of Colgate 
University used the two cases (along with NSC-68) as prime 







"Soviet Strategic Forces" in early 1980 by drawing 
ention to the parallels between the ongoing debate and 
une of the intelligence forecasts of the past, in 
ticular looking at our estimates of the first Soviet 
ilosion of the atomic bomb...at the missile gap in the 
e 1950s...and now finally at the projections of the rate 
improvement of Soviet [strategic] weapons in terms of 
Id and accuracy" on which the claims of an impending 
dow of vulnerability hinged." 5 And as the debate over the 
ispects of an open window of vulnerability drew to a 
ise in 1983, the Senate heard retired Admiral Noel 
’ler, a former director of the National Security Agency, 
itify that in his view, "the argument that there is a 
.ndow of vulnerability' has gone the way of the "bomber 
>" and the 'missile gap.' It is now conceded...that in 
t rough parity exists. 

luch obvious parallels with both of the previous case 
dies make the "window of vulnerability" a fitting 
stone to this examination of efforts to set the national 
nda in such a manner as to build consensus in support of 
ponses to perceived threats to the United States from 


Soviet Union. As this final study w 
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but there is considerable evidence that eve 
ryone was sure of exactly what it meant. 0 
.981, the President used a press conferenc 
is decision on deploying the MX ICBM t 
s claim that "a window of vulnerability i 
that would jeopardize not just our hopes fo 
ctive arms talks, but our hopes for peace an 




that I’m 









The window of vulnerability, which has been 
so variously defined recently, simply describes 
that period that will occur if we do nothing now 
to improve our own strategic strength. The 
"window" will be at its widest in the period 
1985-86, because we have not modernized or 
strengthened our strategic force as we should 
have in the past, and because the Soviets have 
never slowed their modernization or strengthening 
of their strategic forces ^nce 1961. The 
momentum is now in their favor. 


To Secretary Weinberger's explanation of the "when" and 
"why" of the window of vulnerability, the New York Times 
added its definition of "what" the projected vulnerability 
involved. In a side article to the transcript of the 
President's press conference, the Times observed that the 
"oft-repeated theme" of a window of vulnerability was 
"generally used to mean the time period in which American 

land-based missiles are believed to be vulnerable to a 

20 

surprise Soviet attack." The primary implication of this 
situation in which the Soviet Union would enjoy strategic 
superiority over the United States, according to defense 
analysts both within and outside of the government, was not 
so much the threat that the Russians would actually launch 
such a surprise attack, but that their ability to do so 
might be used as a form of nuclear blackmail to force 

America to back down in crisis situations, much as the 

21 

Kremlin had backed down in the Cuban missile crisis. 







t the Soviet Union was using the era of detente to 

ieve a position of strategic superiority over the United 

22 

tes. 

'he impact of the Team-B intelligence assessment on the 
ate over the nature of the Soviet threat, according to 
account by Alan Wolfe in The Rise and Fall of the 

iet Threat , "was to the 1970s what the Gaither Report 
2 3 

been to the 1950s." It served to sharply focus what 
emerged in the preceding year as a general feeling of 
:ase about the state of America’s strategic posture as it 







equi 


Team-B assessment was developed, "in the broadest sense the 
National Intelligence Estimate - B Team episode derived 
from a growing concern over the U.S.S.R.’s steady increase 
in strategic weapons strength over the course of the past 
decade and disagreement within the U.S. intelligence 
community on the meaning of this growth. 

Evidence of such disagreements within the intelligence 
community began to emerge in public in 1975, when, during 
testimony in support of President Ford's defense budget for 
FY 1976, Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger criticized 
the current CIA estimate that Soviet defense spending 

exceeded that of the United States by 20% as being too 
25 

low. Once he had departed from the Ford administration in 
November of 1975, Schlesinger continued to express his 
concern in statements to the mass media, generating 
headline coverage such as that in the 22 December 1975 
edition of U.S. News and World Report , which proclaimed 
"Schlesinger sees U.S. heading for disaster.Other 
voices joined his in claiming that existing intelligence 
analyses were failing to adequately describe the extent of 
the Soviet build-up, including those of General George 
Keegan, head of Air Force Intelligence, and General Daniel 


iraham, who had himself spent several years working in the 







i, the December 1975 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
red an article which proclaimed: "Its Later Than You 
:: A New Missile Gap!"^ 

h public concerns were, during this same period, being 
ssed privately by members of the President’s Foreign 
ligence Advisory Board (PFIAB). As chartered by 
tive Order 11460, the PFIAB was given a mandate to 
uct a continuing review of foreign 

ligence... report to the President concerning [its] 
ngs...and make appropriate recommendations for actions 

chieve increased effectiveness in meeting national 
..29 

ligence needs." By the summer of 1975, the PFIAB, 
the chairmanship of retired Admiral George W. 
son, Jr., had reached the conclusion that recent 
nal Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) "had been 
estimating the progress of Soviet strategic 
30 

ns.' As a direct result of their findings, in August 
Chairman Anderson wrote to President Ford to urge that 
ithorize the National Security Council to implement a 
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The PFIAB's recommendations were not immediately 
adopted. The CIA had just implemented a thorough revision 
of the process by which its NIEs were drafted, and director 
William Colby obtained the President's consent to wait 
until at least one NIE on the Soviet Union was completed 
under the new system before deciding on the need for a 
32 

second opinion. The new NIE was due out in the spring 
of 1976. However, before it could be completed, the CIA 
produced a separate study on Soviet military spending 
levels which appeared to substantiate the charges James 
Schlesinger had made in 1975. Completed in early February 
1976, the new study revised the CIA estimate of Soviet 
defense spending upward from a level 20% greater than U.S. 
spending to 40% greater, reflecting a shift in intelligence 
accounting which meant that instead of the previously 

assumed 6-8% of their GNP, the Soviets were spending as 

33 

much as 10-15% of their GNP on military forces. 

The CIA estimates, which quickly became public knowledge 
in the course of the debate in the Congress over the U.S. 
defense budget, did not reflect any increase in Soviet 
military capability. As intelligence analysts and new CIA 
chief George Bush were quick to point out, the primary 
implications of the new figures were that the Soviet 
military was less efficient and more costly than had been 






previously thought. Nevertheless, as the report of the 
CIA’s revised estimate which appeared in the 23 February 
1976 New York Times observed, there was a more ominous 
tinge to the findings. According to the Times * article, 
unnamed "defense officials" suggested that "the higher 
estimate provided a deeper insight into the high priority 

Soviet leaders were willing to assign to defense, despite 

35 

the strains that it imposes on the Soviet economy." 

As news of the CIA’s report spread through the popular 
mass media, it was this more ominous cast which was most 
heavily reported. P.S. News and World Report , for example, 
saw the new assessment as pointing out areas "Where Russia 
is Outstripping [the] U.S. in Military Might. Newsweek 
reported on the new "Soviet Surge," and coupled that to an 
article which asked "Is America Number Two?"'* 7 One week 
later, it was Time which featured an article describing 
"That Alarming Soviet Build-up. 

It was in this atmosphere that the PFIAB, now under the 

chairmanship of Leo Cherne, met to consider the new NIE on 

39 

the Soviet Union which came out in April 1976. According 
to subsequent accounts of *"heir review, the Board members 
continued to be concerned by their perceptions that "when 
the Soviet Union was trying to catch up with us in 
strategic weapons, it was assumed in the NIE that they were 







danger, shock, massive understandable challenge.” By the 
end of April, the PFIAB had again requested that a 
competitive analysis be used for the next NIE on the Soviet 
Union, and this time CIA director George Bush agreed. 

The ground rules for the use of the outside consultants 
were set up during consultations between George Bush and 
the National Security Council staff. By the end of June, 
they had decided that there should be three "outside” 











work and arrive at theii 


hey had drafted their rep 
t with their counterparts 


independently 
d B Teams wer 


heir findings 


Committee on Intelligence later complained, "the exercise 
had been so structured by the PFIAB and the Director of 
Central Intelligence that the B-Team on Soviet objectives 

reflected the views of only one segment of the spectrum of 
44 

opinion." The New York Times , in an editorial entitled 
"Handicapping the Arms Race," reflected a similar 
viewpoint. "For reasons that have yet to be explained," 
the column lamented, "the CIA's leading analysts were 
persuaded to admit a hand-picked, unofficial panel of hard 
line critics of recent arms control policy to sit at their 

elbows and influence the estimates of future Soviet 

45 

military capabilities in a 'somber' direction." Aside 
from the obvious inaccuracy in referring to the B-Team as 
an "unofficial panel," the Times ' editorial was not far off 
the mark in its assessment of the group's make-up or 
intentions. The CIA Director, the chairman of the PFIAB, 
and the NSC staff working on developing the competitive 
analysis approach reportedly all agreed that "the B-Team 











Id be composed of c< 
y believed was] CIA 


Patrick Moynih 
Intelligence C 


ative critics who opposed [what 
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•ms control bias. That such 

reinforced by Senator Daniel 
t from the report of the 
investigation of the B-Team 
m New York expressed it: 


he B-Team's purpose, it is hardly 
that its members' views reflected 
the spectrum of opinion." 
purpose of the experiment 


produced such misleading pictures of Soviet 
strategic developments, it was reasonable to pick 
Team members whose views of Soviet strategy 
differed from those of the official estimators, 
just as a similar experiment, had one been 
conducted in 1962 , might have called for a 
”B-Team" composed of strategic analg^ts who had 
been skeptical of the "missile gap." 


The group of outside analysts which inspired this debate 
was led by Richard E. Pipes, professor of Russian history 
at Harvard University, who also was in charge of the team 


assigned to 


the broader implications of Soviet 


intentions. Both Generals Daniel Graham and George Keegan, 
whose criticisms of the earlier CIA estimates already had 
been aired publicly, were assigned to the B-Team: Graham as 
the representative of the military Intelligence Community 
Staff; and Keegan in his capacity as chief of Air Force 
Intelligence. A third active duty military officer, Major 
General JasDer A. Welch. Jr., was chosen as a result of his 









had strong military backgrounds were members: retired 
General John Vogt, who had served as Air Force Chief of 

Staff; and RAND analyst Thomas Wolfe, who had been the air 
attache in Moscow during the period of the "bomber gap" in 
the mid 1950s. The panel further included two 
representatives of other government agencies: Paul 

Wolfowitz, from the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and Seymour Weis from the State Department. Rounding out 
the B-Team membership were Foy Kohler, Professor of 
International Studies at the University of Miami (Florida) 
and former ambassador to the Soviet Union; William R. Van 
Cleave, Professor of International Relations at the 

University of Southern California and a former SALT 
delegation member, and the ubiquitous Paul Nitze, whose 

work on NSC-68 and the Gaither Committee has been 

48 

documented in the previous two studies. 

Richard Pipes, in an interview with Washington Post 
correspondent Murray Marder, defended the composition of 
his group by explaining that "there is no point in 
[including] another, what you might call, optimistic view. 
In general there has been a disposition in Washington to 

underestimate the Soviet drive. [Until now, this] 

49 

moderately optimistic line has prevailed...." Given this 
acknowledged predisposition on the part of the Team B 

















that the Team B report went furthest in providing the 


expression of "mortal danger, shock, and massive 
understandable challenge" for which PFIAB chairman Leo 
Cherne had called. In reaching their conclusions, Pipes* 
group, like the Gaither Committee before them, had exceeded 
their charter, and gone beyond a critique of the NIE 
currently under consideration by the CIA. Instead, they 
prepared a scathing attack on the findings of NIEs from 
throughout the era of detente, designed to bolster their 
earlier claims that the CIA had been overly optimistic 
about Soviet force levels and intentions for nearly a 
decade. As Senator Malcolm Wallop (R-Wy) summarized their 
findings: 

While the Soviets were beginning the biggest 
military build-up in history, the NIE's judged 
that they would not try to build as many missiles 
as we had. When the Soviets matched our number, 
the NIE’s said they were unlikely to exceed it 
substantially; when they exceeded it 
substantially, the NIE’s said they would not try 
for decisive superiority - the capability to 
fight and win a nuclear war. Only very recently 
have the NIE's admitted that possibility as an 
"e 1 usive question." 


In the opinion of Pipes and his companions on the B-Team, 
this was not an "elusive question" but a demonstrable 
fact. It was this view which gained Pipes considerable 
public notoriety in the summer of 1977, when he published 








as an article in Commentary titled "Why the Soviet Uni< 
.nks It Could Fight and Win a Nuclear War."^® As 1 
ilained the B-Team position to the House Select Committi 
Intelligence: 

First of all, the Russians have concluded that 
in any future war, general war, nuclear weapons 
will be the decisive weapons.... They will 
decide the outcome of the war. From this they 
have deduced that he who strikes first is going 
to have a tremendous advantage and, in fact, win 
the war, for a very obvious reason, namely that 
given MIRV’ing [the use of Multiple Independently 
targeted Re-entry Vehicles], even under the 
ceilings established by SALT...and allowing 2 
warheads per silo, one Soviet SS-18 can 
theoretically knock out 5 American Minuteman 
silos. Therefore, you really need, 
hypothetically, only 200 SS-18’s to knock out the 
whole American Minuteman force, still leaving you 
another 100 of those SS-18 class, as welL^as the 
SS-19’s and everything else you may have. 


The Team B assessment did not, as General Keeg 
ibsequently claimed, shift the focus of the NIE on t 
>viet strategic threat by "180 degrees," but it clear 
id an impact. The two teams met with the PFIAB twice, 
•cember 2 and 3, 1976, to debate their differences.^® As 
■suit of these confrontations, the PFIAB ordered the N 
■drafted to reflect some of the Team B conclusions. Aft 
iree attempts, a final draft, with which both Pipes a 
■egan expressed themselves to be "quite pleased," w 
ibmitted for approval on 21 December 1976 to the Unit 
:ates Intelligence Board (USIB), which is ultimate 
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isponsible for all NIEs. 


The CIA officially desc 


















ie Report. 


Committee which investigated the Team-1 
able to determine the source of the leak; 
ort, but an analysis of the news storiei 
sals that the leaks were massive, coming frot 
1 Team A and Team B, as well as from analyst: 
t officials who, while not activel; 
.n drafting the NIE, had been involved in thi 
3 .^“* Those from within the intelligent 
>d to stress the conflict-laden nature of th< 
le intense pressure felt by the CIA analyst: 
tings with the more prestigious B-Tear 
ie other hand, information clearly attribute: 
:he B-Team tends to focus more on the natur< 
singly dangerous Soviet threat as they sai 
lting media coverage naturally served t( 
"bloody infighting" and the "very grim' 
the Soviet threat which paralleled almosl 
somber" views of the Team B members. The 
;ation of the leaks was thus led to conclude 
inly was "the value of the A-] 
issened by the fact that details concerning 
assified questions leaked to the press," but 
image was done by the fact that such details 










Hart (D-Co) to lament that the entire public disclosu: 
the Team B findings appeared to represent "but one el 
in a series of leaks and other statements which have 
aimed at fostering a 'worst case' view for the publ: 
the Soviet threat. In turn, this view of the Soviet t 
is used to justify new weapons systems. Senator H 
prediction of the probable use of this depiction of 
Soviet threat was to prove quite accurate, as the "w 
of vulnerability" opened by the B-Team assessment b 
tied to the fate of the deployment of the MX "mobile" 
during the Carter and Reagan administrations. However 
main thrust of the Senator's conclusions could just as 
have been written by those who supported Team B’s s 
appraisal of the Soviet threat. "We need b 
mechanisms," Senator Hart observed, "to create a 
orderly and informed public debate about Soviet stre 
objectives, and intentions."®® As had been the case 
both NSC-68 and the missile gap, over the next se 
years both sides in the debate over the "windo 
vulnerability" would echo this call for "informed p 
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9. Agendas In Conflict: 


Carter and the Committee on the Present Danger 

By the time Jimmy Carter was sworn in as President of the 
United States, the debate over the possibility of American 
strategic vulnerability was clearly a public one. 
Moreover, much of the media coverage of that debate was 
focused on the implications of the Team-B findings for the 
new administration. The headline for the Washington Post 's 
initial story on the competitive intelligence controversy 
was typical, observing that the new President was about to 
"inherit an intense dispute on Soviet intentions."* The 
same theme had been sounded earlier in the New York Times ' 
coverage, which used as its lead the statement that 
"President-elect Carter will receive an intelligence 
estimate of long-range Soviet intentions next month that 
raises the question of whether the Russians are shifting 

their objectives from rough parity with United States 

2 

military forces to superiority. 

It was obvious that the Team-B episode and the subsequent 
leaks concerning its findings had placed the issue of an 
alarming Soviet buildup squarely on the government and 
public agendas which the Carter administration would 







le implications of the new NIE in his assessment that 
global military situation that will confront Jimmy 
•r as he takes office... differs significantly from that 


sors since 1945. The difference 












had been a substantial growth in Soviet military power, 
rejected the conclusion that the United States was 
consequently facing a period of vulnerability. ’’We're 
still," he contended, ’’by far stronger than they are in 
most means of measuring military strength."'* 


The concept of a Kremlin drive for usable military 
superiority in support of an aggressively hostile foreign 
policy, which lay at the heart of the Team B interpretation 
of Soviet motives, was clearly not compatible with the 
agenda desired by an administration seeking to downplay 
"that inordinate fear of Communism" which the President 
cited in his speech at Notre Dame University in May 1977.^ 
Carter had pledged in his election campaign to emphasize 
efforts at arms control with the Soviet Union, and to cut 
between $5 and $7 billion from the annual military budget. 7 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that accounts of 
the first few months of the Carter Presidency observe that 
"the new administration did all it could to put the B-Team 
episode behind it.’’^ 


At his very first informal meeting of the National 
Security Council, on January 5 1977, the President ordered 
a new net assessment on the overall Soviet-U.S. force 

posture, designed in part to supersede the assessment of 
q 

the just completed NIE. In March 1977, the President 








abolished the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, which had been the driving force behind the Team-B 
episode from the outset,^ Yet the issues placed on the 
national agenda by the Team B intelligence assessment 
refused to go away. 

In fact, as a Senate panel observed at the end of 

President Carter's first year in office, the B-Team 

position "that the Soviets intend to surpass the United 

States in strategic arms and are in the process of doing so 

has gone from heresy to respectability, if not 

orthodoxy." 11 Even the National Security Council net 
assessment ordered by the President failed to provide 

evidence which could be used to firmly refute the Team B 
position. Instead, the report submitted to the President 
in the summer of 1977, in the form of Presidential Review 
Memorandum 10, contained, in the words of National Security 
Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski, "mixed conclusions" which only 
served to highlight "a sharp dispute within the 

Administration" about actual Soviet intentions and the 
12 

appropriate American response. 

Presidential Review Memorandum 10 was the product of a 
five month interagency study directed by Harvard's Samuel 
Huntington. 1 ^ In an obvious parallel with NSC-68, the 
Washington Post reported that several of the panel members 





working on early draft: 
that "they hoped to cr< 
Carter Administration 


menace."^ Unlike the formulators of NSC-68, however, 
Huntington's group was not able to forge a consensus among 
the agencies working on the new net assessment concerning 
the immediacy or extent of the threat. Instead, the final 
document was ultimately divided into two parts: a 
"Comprehensive Net Assessment," which reflected a generally 
pessimistic appraisal of the growing imbalance between 
American and Soviet military strength; and a "Military 
Force Posture Review," which concluded that a relatively 
modest American military effort should be sufficient to 
maintain the balance of power,^ 

Brzezinski and Defense Secretary Harold Brown saw within 
the Memorandum's expression of "urgent apprehension" over 
what were described as "great strides" in Soviet military 
programs a call for "a deliberate decision to reverse the 
military trends of the preceding decade,"^ This led them 
to argue in favor of linking a continuation of the policies 
of detente and negotiations on SALT II with a buildup of 
American strategic forces, and in particular with the 
deployment of the new MX ICBM as a follow-on to our 
Minuteman system.^ Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, on the 
other hand, recalls that he "disagreed emphatically" with 
















effort. In fact, the birth of the revive 
the Present Danger predates the creation of t 
the intellectual ties are clearly present. 

Unlike the original Committee on the Prese 
1976 edition was not formed in response to 
government to get its agenda across to th 
instead grew out of a sense of need to ch 
government and public agendas. On March 12 
Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs 









as Secretary of Defense, was present 
were two individuals who had pr 
encouragement for the formation of 1 
the Present Danger: Paul Nitze, who 
in drafting NSC-68; and Charles Tyro! 

Director of Manpower Supply in the De 
2 2 

George Marshall. All together, the 
the Metropolitan Club in Washingti 
individuals who had served either ir 

every administration since the end 
23 

War. This composition was not coinc 
decided at that meeting, the comm 
create: 

...would be bipartisan, wi 
conservatives, but the princi] 
for membership would be experti 
in the areas of foreign and 
Thus, we would concentrate on 









which grew as the year progressed, that "the principa 
threat to our nation, to world peace, and to the cause o 
human freedom is the Soviet drive for dominance based upo: 
an unparalleled military buildup," which, if unchecked 
would "destroy the world balance of forces on which t hi 
survival of freedom depends. This was clearly the sam^ 
view of the threat as expressed in the Team B intelligence 
assessment, and not surprisingly, given the involvement o: 
Pahl Nitze in the Committee’s early efforts, it also bear 
a striking resemblance to the concerns expressed in NSC-68 
in 1950. However, the Committee feared that in 1976 this 
threat was "more subtle and indirect than was once t h < 

case," and that "as a result, awareness of the danger hai 

27 

diminished in the United States." 

The Committee members set themselves the task of raisin; 
this level of awareness. The stakes as they perceived thei 
were of the highest order. "If we continue to drift," the 
believed, "we shall become second best to the Soviet Unioi 
in overall military strength.... We could find ourselve: 
isolated in a hostile world, facing the unremittinj 


















the Presidential campaign 
32 

to bear fruit. Over 10 
National Press Club roo 
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next morning, not a line appeared in the 
Washington Post or the New York Times . All of us 
found it hard to conceal our disappointment. 
Associated Press, UPI and other wire services 
sent out substantial stories, versions of which 
appeared in scores of newspapers across the 
country, but taking their lead from the top 
Eastern papers, they did not accord it prominent 
or substantial space. Thus the committee's 
message was slow in reaching the public. It 
wasn't until two months later that a brief 
excerpt from our initial jmlicy statement 
appeared in the New York Times . 


Even that belated coverage did not come as a news 
article, but appeared instead as part of an "op ed" column 
by Committee founder Eugene Rostow. The same pattern 
prevailed within the broadcast media. There is no record 
of any network newscast mentioning the Committee on the 
Present Danger prior to January 1977, when Howard K. Smith 
of ABC used portions of the Committee's policy statement 
concerning the danger of the Soviet military buildup in a 
"commentary" segment to support his contention that 
"Americans must get scared soon, or it will be too late."^ 
In general, through the first several months of its 
existence, the Committee's message reached the public, if 
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77, George Bush formally 
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had worked. They thus 
tting of the internal go 
trinsically newsworthy, 
iginal Committee on tl 
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ir role as allies of the executive branch in 


to gain Congressional support for that 


ition of the Committee on the Present Danger, 
yed no such relationship with the incoming 
stration, which, as has been noted above, came 
ttempting to downplay the vision of the Soviet 
was at the core of the Committee’s agenda, 
tablish ties with the new administration which 
levated the news value of the Committee's 
t with predictable failure. Out of 53 names 
submitted by the Committee on the Present Danger for 
consideration as prospective Carter administration 

appointees in the field of foreign affairs and national 

40 

security, not one was selected. When Eugene Rostow 
reacted to the President’s rejection of all of the 
Committee’s proposed nominees by observing that "on 
Carter's appointments, my views are unprintable," he was 
41 

right in more ways than one. Th 
identified credibility as "the es 
rsuasion." Without 


1 credibility 


t Danger beca 












to coordinate their attempts to bring pressure to bear in 
trying to influence the national agenda. As early as May 
1976, for example, Frank R. Barnett, the head of the 
National Strategy Information Center, wrote to Eugene 
Rostov to urge him to join in a $1,000,000 campaign to 
"crank up an all out effort to meet the current and growing 
threat from the Soviet Union" bv establishine a staff to 











the Carter administration’s foreign p 
part because of their shared convicti 


of a Coalition for a Democratic Maj 
will of the people cannot be mobilize 


and the Secretary of State address tt 


ing failed t 
ion who coul 


ivious that an 

alternate strategy was called for. Taking their cue from 
Frank Barnett’s earlier proposal to ’’tutor” Congressional 
staffs, the groups decided that since "the Administra 
is unapproachable.. .the only way to keep the debate a 
and get some sensible resolution to it now is through 
»* 7 


By February 1977, Congressional lobbying efforts 
members of these groups were conspicuous enough to pr 
Anthony Lewis, in a New York Times ”op ed" column 
remark upon "the rise of a new militant coalition 
national security issues.... symbolized by the rece 
formed Committee on the Present Danger."^® What 
impressed Lewis was the unsuccessful opposition of 
"coalition on national security issues" to the appoint 
of Paul Warnke as head of the Arms Control and Disarms 












of the Coalition For Peace Through Strength, 
an composed of 148 members of Congress who 


led for the United States "to achieve military 

49 

eriority over the Soviet Union." 

Chaired by Senators Robert Dole (R-Kan) and Paul Laxalt 
(R-Nev), the Congressional group included members of both 
houses and both major political parties. Its creation was 
the culmination of the focus on Congress which had been 
adopted by the "militant coalition" of groups concerned 
with national security issues described by Lewis. In fact, 
the press conference announcing the establishment of the 
new group was organized and run by American Security 
Council president John Fisher.Unlike the press 
conference announcing the creation of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, this one generated immediate front page 















lal 
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conferences, and distributed over 200,000 

54 

copies of the Committee’s pamphlets and reports. 

As the Congressional debate over the Carter 
administration’s proposals for SALT II heated up throughout 
the latter part of 1978 and all of 1979, not a month went 
by that the issue of the strategic balance was not part of 
a major news story.^ The groups associated with the 
Committee on the Present Danger seized upon the SALT II 
debate as a focal point for their campaign to convince the 
public that the Soviets had used the period of detente and 
SALT I to outstrip the United States in military might. 
Urging either the rejection of SALT II or a massive 

American military buildup as a prerequisite to treaty 
ratification, they coupled their media campaign with 

tactics successfully used by a number of political action 
committees. Telephone banks and direct mailing campaigns 
were used to reach an estimated total of over 15 million 
people, and films such as the American Security Council’s 
half hour "The Price of Peace and Freedom" were distributed 
to over 1200 groups and shown on approximately 200 local 

television stations throughout the country.^ By September 
1979, Leslie Gelb, a former Director of the Bureau of 

Political-Military Affairs for the State Department, felt 
compelled to use his column in the New York Times to decry 
the rise of "a climate of near hysteria about the Soviet 









Union's military capability and international designs that 
has been created by right-wingers and abetted and magnified 
by the news media. 

That the effort was having an impact on heightening 
public perceptions of a growing Soviet threat is evident 
from opinion polling data from the period. During the last 
year of the Ford administration, Gallup polls reported that 
a plurality of those questioned favored a decrease in 
American military spending, with 36% favoring cuts while 
only 22% favored an increase, and 34% believed that the 
level of defense spending should remain as it was.^ Four 
years later, the New York Times reported that "for the 

first time in twenty years of polling, a solid plurality 

59 

felt that too little was being spent on the military." 
This time, the results indicated 46% of those polled by 
Gallup favored an increase in military spending, while only 
14% believed that too much was already being spent on 
defense and 23% thought that the level of defense spending 
was adequate.^ The article noted that the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan had obviously had an impact on the findings, 
but pointed out that public opinion had been "moving that 
way since at least 1976."^ This conclusion is at least 
partially supported by a June 1979 poll which provided 
evidence that "a solid plurality of Americans believe that 
the United States has fallen behind the Soviet Union 
















political tensions on a reciprocal basis writ 
retary of State. The end result, as Vance des 
s "a stitched-together speech,” which, fai 
ng its original goal of "combating the g 
ion of an administration rent by in 
ns,” instead "underlined... the image o 
stent and uncertain government."^ The 
ion could be generated equally well by compari 
nt’s commencement address to students at Notr 
ity in May 1977 with his address at Wake 
ity in March 1978. While the Notre Dame 
med an end to U.S. policies founded up 
nate fear of communism," the address at Wake 
d to be directed at precisely such a fear, 
t 20 years," the President proclaimed, "the mi 


of the Soviet Union have ei 













ed for political blackmail, and they could threaten our 
tal interests." Citing an "ominous inclination on the 

rt of the Soviet Union to use its military power," 
President Carter went on to assert that "We will match any 


threatening power. 


We will not allow any other nation 

. . „66 


to gain military superiority over us 


The President was not alone in sending seemingly 
ntradictory signals to the public concerning the 
vernment's perception of the Soviet threat. In the fall 
1977, while Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, in the 
dst of a campaign to win support in Congress for 
ployment of the new mobile MX missile, was suggesting 
at the Soviet Union might soon be strong enough to 
ntemplate a disarming first strike against the United 
ates,^ Secretary of State Vance was testifying to Senate 
mmittee on Foreign Relations that, in his belief, the 
viet Union was striving merely for "maintenance of rough 
uality or rough parity between the two nations."^ In 
rly February 1978, Brown was again citing "accelerating 
viet nuclear strength" which "in some areas surpass[es] 
at of the United States" in an effort to win support for 
11 scale development of the MX and a $56 billion increase 
defense spending over a five year period. ^ Yet less 
an five months later, the Secretary of Defense delivered 
speech in San Francisco in which he proclaimed that 


































York Times arti 


recommending that he abandon 
snse spending if he wished to 


pport for SALT II. According to 


Hamilton Jordan and Gerald 


n were said to 


bly high defense 
s of Senators 


ic arms limitatio 


e Soviet Union." 
reflected strongly 


have a chance so 


momentous to contribute to world peace as to negotiate and 
see ratified this SALT treaty," was susceptible to their 
suggestions.^ Less than a week later he was telling the 
Democratic Party's mid-term conference that while he would 
like to hold down defense spending, "we cannot do it 


unilaterally by putting ourselves in 


position of 


vulnerability vis a vis the Soviet Union." As a result, he 
insisted, he now "had to match the Soviet arms buildup. 


The administration's concern over finding itself in "a 
position of vulnerability" was heightened further in early 
1979, when a new intelligence study of Soviet ICBM forces 
reported that "the Strategic Rocket Corps...had made 
dramatic and unexpected progress in upgrading the accuracy 
of their most lethal missiles.According to information 






made public in the New York Times , "the new study com 
that Moscow was acquiring forces that would enable 
fight a nuclear war, and that by the early 1980' 
Soviet Union would be able in theory to knock out a 
number of the United States' Minuteman missiles hous 
underground silos.In essence, the report appeal 
confirm the "worst case" fears which had been attribu 
79 

the members of Team-B. 


By the first of April, the Times had made explici 
relationship between this unwelcome news and the fa 
SALT II. In a two-part editorial column under the he; 
"Toward SALT: America the Vulnerable," the Times 1 e 
in effect tied SALT, the MX, and the "windc 
vulnerability" concept into a single Gordian knot. 
SALT treaty, they observed: 

...will stand or fall not only on th 
provisions it contains, but also on feeling 
about the adequacy of American nuclear forces fo 
the seven years of its proposed life. The debat 
about the adequacy of our defense turns largel 
on one issue: the potential vulnerability of ou: 
land-based Minuteman missiles. 

By 1983, theoretically, a third of [th 
Russians new generation ICBM] force could destro 
the bulk of America's 1000 Minutemen in thei 
underground silos.... Such a first strike, it i 
argued, would leave the Soviet Union wit 
overwhelming nuclear superiority, and rais 
doubts that an American President would dare t 
retaliate.... Indeed, foreseeing this...it i 
further argued, a President would fee 
outmaneuvered before any weapon was ever fired 
and be forced, in a crisis, to make dangerou 










of Team B or the Committee on the Present Danger. It went 
on to conclude that ’’this sense of approaching 
vulnerability is now widely shared by American strategic 
planners.” The following day, the essay continued by 
observing that "the experts concur that another arms 
control agreement with the Soviet Union will be acceptable 


only if the administration undertakes a major improvement 
in our land based missiles. The question now is how to 
overcome the vulnerability without undermining further arms 
control.* 

The administration's response to the question posed by 
the Times came in the form of a 7 June 1979 announcement 
that the President would endorse the deployment of the MX 
(for "Missile: experimental") multiple warhead mobile 
ICBM.^2 The concept behind the MX involved basing the new 
missile in such a manner as to allow it to move among 
several shelters, thus precluding the Soviet Union from 
knowing where it would be at any given time, and making it 
impossible to accurately target, given the limitations on 
the number of warheads each side could possess under the 
proposed SALT II limits. However, without those limits, it 
would be possible for the Russians to add new warheads for 
each shelter constructed more cheaply and auicklv than the 







it SALT II 


proposal no longer provided an answer to the issue 
"vulnerability," and without the MX, the Ca 
administration believed there would be no SALT II. 

Ironically, Carter had originally called the MX con 
"the craziest idea I've ever heard of." 8 ^ He expre 
limited support for the MX program after taking office 
as a bargaining chip for use in his "deep cuts" 
control proposal in March 1977, when he had hoped to in 
the Soviets to reduce the number of their deployed h< 
ICBMs from 300 to 150 in return for an American pledge 
to deploy the MX. 8 '’ Having been rebuffed by the Soviet; 
that attempt at an arras limitation treaty, he now f( 
himself in the position of using MX as a bargaining i 
with the Congress in order to gain support for SALT II. 
announcement of his endorsement of the MX came as 
administration was launching a massive drive to win sup] 
for the treaty in the Senate, and was immedial 
criticized by Senator John Tower (R-Tex) as an act 
"transparent salesmanship meant to buy the ratificatioi 
the treaty." 88 Nevertheless, over the next several moi 
this "salesmanship" appeared to be having the des: 
impact, as several key witnesses, including the member; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and former Secretary of Si 


Henry Kissinger, linked their testimony in behalf of 













designed to minimize the American public's perception of 









by one East European diplomat shortly after the el 
(and just after the initial press conference o 
Committee on the Present Danger) that the Kremlin ho] 
press hard for progress on arms control "as a mea 
discouraging what [the Kremlin] pictured as 
strengthening of rightist forces in the United Stat 
Following the publicity associated with the Team B r 
Kremlin spokesman Georgi Arbatov made front page ne 
the New York Times with what was described as "the 









lot 


the USSR, he 
passing, the 
dent Carter*; 


trprisingly, 
:h seemed to 


after Presi 

invoke precisely that "specter of a 'Soviet threat,'" the 

Soviet news agency TASS accused the President of "virtually 
93 

abandoning detente." 

While Soviet rhetoric attempted to play down any 
suggestion that the Kremlin's policies represented a threat 
to the United States, however, Soviet actions, especially 
in Africa and South Asia, tended to send a somewhat 
different message. Soviet global behavior during the late 
1970s was clearly more aggressive than it had been during 
the late 1950s. The use of Russian forces or their Cuban 
surrogates in Angola and Ethiopia provided ample evidence 
for those who claimed that the growth of Soviet military 
power was liable to lead to more aggressive policies aimed 
at "world domination." The intensity of feeling about such 
behavior was strong enough within the U.S. Congress that 
Senator Frank Church (D-Idaho) was able to bring the Senate 
hearings on SALT II to a virtual standstill following what 

later proved to be erroneous reports that the Soviets had 

94 

introduced a combat brigade into Cuba. 
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own administration, its critics in the Congress, and 
such as the Committee on the Present Danger had sue 
in firmly placing their concern about the threat of 
strategic superiority on the national agenda. Ironi 
he would now find that same agenda being used agains 


s Republican Presidential challenger Ronald 
aunched an attack upon the Carter administratio 
aving left open a strategic "window of vulnerability 
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rockets in the early 1980's." 
by the Republicans, involving a 
included the rapid deployment of t 
period of "vulnerability...of 
disarming first strike," could 
directly from the Committee o 
publication.'’ It was beginning 
Republicans were not the only one! 
national defense a partisan politi 

By January 1980, news accou 
Presidential primary campaign re 
major contenders were adopting thi 
Carter's defense programs we 
surprisingly, when the party mi 
nominating convention in July, thd 
plank in the Republican platform 


'G.O.P. Plank: Arms Stre 










alarmist rhetoric used 


st the Soviet Union in a decade or more."^ 
orm itself proclaimed: 

At the start of the 1980s, the United States 
faces the most serious challenge to its survival 
in the two centuries of its existence.... The 
premier challenge facing the United States, its 
allies, and the entire globe is to check the 
Soviet Union's global ambitions. This challenge 
must be met, for the present danger is greater 
than ever before.... 

Despite clear danger signals indicating that 
Soviet nuclear power would overtake that of the 
United States by the early 1980s, threatening the 
survival of the United States and making 
possible, for the first time in post-war history, 
political coercion and defeat, the [Carter] 
Administration reduced the size and capacity of 
our nuclear forces. As a result, a clear and 
present danger threatens...the Western world. 

[S]ince 1977, the United States has moved from 
essential equivalence to inferiority in strategic 
nuclear forces.... As the disparity between 
American and Soviet strategic nuclear forces 
grows over the next three years, most U.S. 
land-based missiles, heavy bombers, and 
submarines in port will become vulnerable to a 
. Soviet first strike. Such a situation invites 

| diplomatic blackmail and coercion of the United 

States by the Soviet Union during the coming 
decade. 


Republicans commit themselves to an immediate 
increase in defense spending to be applied 
judiciously to critically needed programs...[to 
include] the earliest possible deployment of the 
MX missile in a prudent survival configuration. 
We propose...a credible strategy which will deter 
a Soviet attack by the clear capability of our 
forces to survive and ultimately destroy Soviet 
military targets. We will build...to close the 
gap with the Soviets, and ultimately reach the 
oosition of military superiority that the 


The 














293 


American people demand .® 

The themes reflected in the Republican Party Platform 
already were embodied in the language which had been used 
by the party's nominee for President, Ronald Reagan, 
throughout the primary campaign. As early as January 1980, 
reporters covering the Reagan campaign could clearly 
discern that the former California Governor was seeking "to 

make military preparedness - or what he attacks as the lack 

9 

of it b" the United States - one of his central issues. 

By the end of the month, he was reported to have "changed 
the basic speech that he delivers to most campaign 
audiences to one that rips repeatedly into Carter 
Administration foreign policy for 'bordering on 
appeasement' and insisting that the United States must 
initiate a significant buildup of its missiles and aircraft 
forces used to deliver nuclear weapons,"^ Moreover, as 
President Carter, in the aftermath of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan and the withdrawal of SALT II from Senate 
consideration, began to press for a 4.5% increase in 
defense spending himself, the Reagan campaign was perceived 
to respond by "moving even further to the right on military 
matters. 


id from the language of the Republican 
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could achieve an edge over che United States i 
measure of strategic nuclear power. 


crowning blow came on August 20, when Secrei 
;e Harold Brown, in a major address to the Na 
e in Rhode Island, told his audience tha 
’s force of land based missiles might 
able to attack from the Soviet Union, s 
r than had been anticipated by the Pentagon, 
it on to point out that this did not mean tl 
two legs of the "strategic triad," manned bomb 
e carrying submarines, were at risk, he qu 
his statement by observing that it was possibl 
i future, the country’s entire nuclear arsenal 
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vulnerable. By that evening, the charg 



















form of a document titled The 1980 Crisis and What i 
21 

Should Do About It." The pamphlet was a response to t! 
outcome of a meeting earlier that month, when sever; 
members of the Committee on the Present Danger's Executi 
Council had been invited to the White House to discu; 
their policy views with President Carter. According 
accounts provided afterwards by Committee members who we: 
present, the meeting proved less than satisfactory, a: 
served to "throw cold water on whatever hopes [tl 
Committee members] had that Iran and Afghanistan would ha 
a broad effect on the President’s foreign polii 
orientation." 22 "The 1980 Crisis..." reflected tl 
Committee's frustration. "The Administration," 

observed, "refuses to acknowledge that the United Stat 
has been becoming Number Two in military power." Compari: 
Carter’s policies to efforts to appease Hitler prior to t 
outbreak of World War II, the Committee argued that: 

The United States, particularly in the three 
years of the Carter Presidency, has, by words and 
acts of restraint, taken one unilateral step 
after another in the hope that the Soviet Union 
would accept such a policy of restraint for 
itself. The results of these efforts have been 
uniformlv negative.... The events of 1979 and 
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effort. In early May, the Commit 
"Countering the Soviet Threat" whicl 
in its entirety by the Republi 
e. 26 Its call for the nation to "move 


its security and to stabilize the ec 
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evealed that 63% 














those polled believed the United States had fallen behind 
the Soviet Union in strategic nuclear capabilities.^^ 

While a consensus may have been emerging concerning the 
existence of a "window of vulnerability" during the 
election campaign, there was clearly not a corresponding 
level of agreement about how the "window" should be 
closed. While the Carter administration continued to 
support the deployment of the MX missile in multiple 
protective shelters (MX-MPS) which had been developed in 
conjunction with the SALT II limitations on strategic 
warheads, Ronald Reagan found himself in the position of 
calling for a more rapid deployment of the MX but opposing 
its planned basing mode."^ Initially his opposition was 
tied to concern over the $54 billion price tag which was 
associated with the MPS concept. As he explained in his 
televised debate with independent candidate John Anderson, 
"we need the missile... because we are so out of balance 
strategically that we lack a deterrent to a possible first 

assault, but I am not in favor of a plan that is so 
n 3 7 

costly. Subsequently, he added to his opposition the 

charge that without limits on the number of Soviet 
warheads, the system was not invulnerable to a first strike 
(an argument which emerged of necessity, given his stated 

aversion to the SALT II accords which were to have 
38 




contained such limits). 







Yet at no point during the campaign did the Republicai 
candidate propose an alternative method of basing thi 
missile. As a result, Ronald Reagan came to the Whiti 
House with no readily available option for deploying ■< 
missile which he had himself described as necessary t< 
restore the strategic balance. This point did not g< 
unnoticed by his critics. In October of 1981 
Representative Melvin Price opened hearings on thi 
President’s ’’strategic modernization program,” which wa 
designed to close the ’’window of vulnerability,” with th 
stark observation that ”in recommending the elimination o 

the MPS basing mode the President has not provided a 
39 

alternate system." Thus, despite having just won a 
election which Assistant Secretary of Defense fo 
International Security Policy (and former Committee on th 
Present Danger member) Richard Perle described as havin 
provided "convincing evidence of a fundamental change i 
the attitude of the American people...[who now] demande 
that the balance be restored," the Reagan administratio 
discovered that it had no plan which would satisfy thos< 

demands to restore the balance in the critical area o 

40 

modernizing the land-based ICBM force. 

This was not a problem which lent itself to rapi 
resolution. The issue of MX basing had been a subject o 






administration. As late as March 1982, the President's 
strategic modernization program was still being attacked on 
the grounds that while "most people agree on the threat 
from the Soviet buildup... the Administration has not 

yet... devised a strategy or specified the forces and 

42 

weapons necessary to meet the threat. The threat had 
been placed squarely on the national agenda for all to 
see. There was simply no equally visible response to that 
threat. It was a classic case of a failure to appreciate 
the warning which Edward Barrett had given thirty years 
earlier, as NSC-68 was about to be placed on the national 
agenda, when he advised that the administration "should 

have at least the broad proposals for action well in hand 

43 

before the psychological 'scare campaign' begins." 

The result was a period of nearly three years during 
which the MX missile went through what one study has 

44 

described as the Reagan basing mode of the month club." 
Initially, the administration sought to obtain 
Congressional approval for proceeding with the development 

and production of the MX in advance of a firm decision on 

45 

how the missile would be based. When the Congress placed 


MX funding on hold until the President submitted a basing 








until a final plan could be developed; interj 
Minuteman silos; airborne basing in specially d 
bird" launch aircraft; a proposal called "h 
involved underwater basing, either in unmannt 
operated by remote control or in small submarii 
"dense pack" closely spaced basing (CSB) mode, 
for placing all of the missiles together in < 
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their military capability even more fully than 
doing now.President Reagan carried the charg 
stating that as a result of their "massive 
buildup," the Soviet Union had already ci 
"imbalance of forces in critical defense areas," 
"substantial increases" in military spending ne 
Media analyses of the President's program, while 
questioning the size of the military buil 
proposed, tended to accept the need for "turning 

face toward Russia," as an article in U.S. News 
53 

Report put it. 

By mid-May, the administration's campaign appes 
paying dividends, as both the House and the Senati 
the President's call for increases in military s] 
The House actually approved military outlays of 


billion more than the President had reauested for 












the Cadets at West Point, President Reagan asserted tha 
’’the public’s spiritual revival and a bipartisan, patriot! 


mood in Congress, [have] swept away 'the Vietnai 
syndrome,"' which he blamed for having delayed America 
rearmament. "Let friend and foe alike," he concluded, "bi 
made aware of the spirit that is sweeping across our land 
because it means we will meet our responsibility to thi 
free world.Defense Secretary Weinberger, however, wa 
somewhat more cautious. In an address that same day to thi 
graduating Cadets at the Air Force Academy, he warned tha 
what he saw as "a fragile national consensus" for non 
military strength could well be lost if the administration 
did anything "to lose the peoples' confidence. 

Weinberger's concern was well founded, for thi 
administration's victory in the Congress had not beei 
total. Included in the Senate's action was a provisioi 
which froze all production funds for the MX until thi 
President submitted a final basing plan to the Congress.^ 
Moreover, as the House and Senate moved to debate thi 
administration's budget appropriations proposals for fisca! 
year 1982, there were growing signs of resistance to thi 
President's plans for increasing military spending at thi 
expense of funding for domestic programs. Little over oni 
week after Reagan's optimistic speech to the graduatin' 










ipanying article, Senator 
nt of increased military 


spending, was quoted as having observed that "there are 
serious warning flags being raised... that there will be 
great pressure to restrain the defense budget" unless the 
federal deficit could be drastically reduced. According to 
Stennis, "the public support for the military and the 
military budget will evaporate quickly if our military 
forces do not show real improvement without damaging the 
health of our economy. 

As had proven *o be the case for the Truman 
administration during the period of NSC-68, and the 
Eisenhower administration during the missile gap, efforts 
to respond to concerns about the Soviet threat which had 
become part of the national agenda were coming into 
conflict with the President’s own stated fiscal policies. 
In 1981, the President initially appeared to be prepared to 
follow in Eisenhower’s footsteps and stress the theme of 
fiscal responsibility. On 13 September, the New York Times 
reported that Reagan had announced that he would trim his 
requests for military spending by over $20 billion for the 
next three years "to help meet his goal of balancing the 
federal budget by 1984."^ There was, however, one key 









was allowed to 


unchecked. As a result, by the first 
the President had reversed his earlier 


stress on economic priorities, and announced that he could 
no longer seek to balance the budget by 1984.^ 

Moreover, as budgetary priorities began to openly 
conflict with the administration's defense priorities, the 
President's decision to stress the issue of national 
security led to an increase in the rhetoric associated with 
the window of vulnerability. As pressure to hold down 
defense spending grew, the administration responded by 
stepping up its efforts to portray the immediacy of the 
Soviet threat. These efforts were underway even as the 
President was indicating that he might have to hold down 
military spending. On 27 September 1981, the Pentagon 
announced that it would publish a 99 page handbook called 
"The Soviet Threat." drawing on "sanitized" intelligence 












United 


Administration's contention that the Soviet Union is 

embarked on a major spending campaign to gain military 
64 

superiority over the West." From October 1981 through 
March 1982, a steady stream of administration witnesses 
repeatedly told the Congress that, as Defense Secretary 
Weinberger put it, the Soviet buildup and "lack of 
consensus" as to how to respond during the Carter years 
"has put us in a vulnerable and dangerous position and we 
have to recover from it immediately."^ By April 1982, the 
administration was claiming in both public statements and 
Congressional testimony that the Soviet Union already 
enjoyed "a definite margin of superiority" over the United 
States in strategic military capabilities.^ 

Such charges served to generate both public and 
Congressional alarm. After hearing Undersecretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering Richard D. Delauer 
testify that the administration was currently striving "to 
reduce the U.S. margin of inferiority," Representative Dan 
Daniel (D-Va.) described the mood of his committee as 
"infuriated" and "frightened" by the official use of the 
word "inferiority" to describe the U.S. position. ^ 
Representative James Nelligan expressed a similar reaction 


following testimony that "Soviet military superiority is 
now well established and will prevail into the 1990s," and 








gg' 


Soviet Union?" In the 
lmn on 11 April 1982 


vulnerability had "become a psychological fact." 


Nevertheless, this "psychological fact" did not readily 
translate into public willingness to support the increases 
in defense spending which the Reagan administration 
sought. By early fall 1982, legislators returning to 
Washington after their summer recess were reporting that 
they had found their constituents "resistant to sharp rises 
in defense spending.Public opinion polls described the 
"mood of the American public" as "volatile" and "unstable." 
Their surveys reflected seemingly contradictory results, 
such as one New York Times -CBS poll which found 40% of 
those who said they supported the growing "nuclear freeze 
movement" also indicating that they opposed any cuts in 
military spending below the levels proposed by the 


One reason for the apparent confusion in public opinion 
was the fact that the administration still had not been 












able to define a specific program which would closi 
window of vulnerability; a fact highlighted by the 
continuing inability to find a basing mode for the MX 
missile. In response to charges by Representative Les 
Aspin (D-Wis) that "This Administration came into office 
objecting to SALT II...and criticizing the Carter plan for 
mobile basing of the MX missile.... Now here we are 15 
months later and the Administration has no clear idea about 
how it will replace either," a Defense Department spokesman 
(who for obvious reasons chose to remain anonymous) was 

forced to acknowledge that "We have not been very smart 
72 

about the MX. As a result, the administration conceded, 
"support for the arms buildup is beginning to go at the 
edges." Representative Aspin was somewhat more blunt. 


"The defense consensus of last year," he contended, 
73 

been frittered away." 
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11. Shutting the Window of Vulnerability 
Or Merely Pulling Down the Shade* 7 


The inability of the Reagan administration to find a 
suitable basing mode for the MX missile was not the result 
of lack of effort. The process of "frittering away" the 
election year defense consensus can be tied more 
appropriately to a failure on the part of the first 
Presidential commission charged with finding a home for the 
MX to fully appreciate the political nature of the decision 
it had been called upon to make. In April 1981, following 
the original Congressional decision to freeze funding for 
the project, the President commissioned a panel of 
technical experts under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
Townes, Professor of Physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, to find a feasible means of 
deploying the new ICBM.* After seven months of study, the 


Townes Commission concluded that "there ex: 

2 

answer to the ICBM vulnerability problem." 
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Similar sentiments were expressed by Senator Henry 
Jackson (D-Wash), who was specifically concerned about the 
inability of the administration to develop a "credible 
response...to the growing asymmetries between U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear capabilities. 1,1 ^ As Senator Jackson saw it, 
"the problem that we have here, and I speak as a 
politician..., is that the MX has suffered a serious 
debasement by reason of a whole series of proposed basing 
modes.... The public has the idea that it is a boondoggle, 
a Rube Goldberg. You cannot explain it." What was needed, 
he explained, was some means "to try to find a political 
solution to this problem." 1 ® 

The first step in selling the MX to the public was 
obviously going to have to be finding such a "political 
solution" to the basing mode problem which would then allow 
the administration to explain it. The Townes Commission, 
however, had specifically avoided considerations of this 
"political" issue in its efforts to find a home for the MX. 
According to Charles Townes, the Commission "generally 
stuck to the technical and military arguments, and tried to 

downplay the... political considerations because our 

19 

committee were not necessarily experts in that area." To 
rectify this situation, the President appointed yet another 
panel to study the problems associated with MX basing. 
Unlike the Townes Commission, which had been limited in its 









harter to examination of the technical feasibility of 
pecific basing modes, the new Commission was given a broad 
harter to ’’review the purpose, character, size, and 

omposition of the strategic forces of the United 
20 

tates. Included in this charter were specific 
nstructions to consult with the Congress and the military 
n an effort to build political support for the 
ommission's recommendations prior to completing their 
eport.^ 

The new panel, which was officially titled "The 


ssion on Strategic Forces," was headed by 
e General Brent Scowcroft, who had served 
ity Advisor to President Ford and had been 



















recommendations would have to secure the support of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff if they were to 
avoid a repeat of the problems encountered by the Townes 
Commission. At the end of the Commission's first month, 
Scowcroft and most of the other members met with the 
President for two hours and fifteen minutes to discuss 
their findings and request an extension of their original 

deadline of 18 February to allow them to pursue further 
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consultations with Congress. Eventually, the Commission's 


ixtended through the end of March. By the time 












Herbert Retu, 
, described 


sident’s instructions were to consult with Congress, and 
: is what we have been doing.... What’s building here 
,.31 

l consensus. 

le success of the Scowcroft Commission in generating 
i a consensus within the government was evident almost 
idiately upon the submission of its report. The 
lident, in his public acceptance of the Commission 
>rt on April 20, announced that their findings already 
been unanimously endorsed by the National Security 
icil and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 32 The Commission 
>ers were owed a ’’national debt of gratitude,” the 
lident proclaimed, for having successfully sought ”a 
ion objective: to achieve a greater degree of national 

lensus concerning our approach to strategic force 
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srnization aad arms control. 

ingressional reaction to the report echoed a similar 
•ain. Senate Foreign Relations Committee chairman 


les Percy (R-Ill), expressing his appreciation for "the 










development." By May 26, the press was reporting a sharp 

turnaround" by the Congress, which reversed its December 
1982 votes to freeze MX funds by a 239-186 margin in the 
House and by 59-39 in the Senate.^ "The critical factor in 
this changed attitude," according to the New York Times , 
"was the report by the Presidential Commission last month 
37 

that packaged the MX plan." 

The "package" which the Scowcroft Commission supplied for 


the MX 

went 

well beyond 

considerations 

of 

mere basing 

modes. 

As 

stated in 

their report, 

the 

Commission 


"concluded that the preferred approach for modernizing our 
ICBM force seems to have three components: initiating 
engineering design of a single-warhead small ICBM, to 
reduce target value and permit flexibility in basing for 
better long-term survivability; seeking arms control 
agreements designed to enhance stability [by limiting the 
total number of warheads permitted to each side]; and 
deploying MX missiles in existing silos now to satisfy the 
immediate needs of our ICBM force. 


Politically, what the Scowcroft Commission had done was 
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to barter Administration concessions on arms control for 
Congressional concessions in agreeing to allow the 
production of the MX. Ironically, the "Midgetman" single 
warhead missile endorsed by the Commission was linked to 
the successful conclusion of an arms control agreement with 
the Soviet Union as tightly as the MX MPS basing mode had 
been linked to SALT II, since it made little sense for the 
United States to move away from the use of "MIRVs" if the 

39 

Soviet Union could not be persuaded to do likewise. The 
administration was willing to accept this linkage, however, 
because it appeared to be the only means through which the 
votes could be won in Congress to allow production to 
proceed on the MX. 

The Commission’s argument in favor of proceeding with the 
production of the MX, which would have precisely the sort 
of 10 warhead MIRV capability the Midgetman was supposed to 
be moving away from, derived from the fact that the USSR 
had already deployed an ICBM (the SS-18) with capabilities 
similar to those which would be provided by the MX.^ It 
had been the deployment of the SS-18, with its highly 
accurate multiple warheads, which had prompted Team B's 
concern over the vulnerability of American ICBMs in the 
first place. The Scowcroft Commission accepted what was, 
in essence, the Team B intelligence assessment, 
acknowledging that as a result of Soviet SS-18 deployments, 













and the failure of the United States to deploy the MX: 

The Soviets...now probably possess the 
necessary combination of ICBM numbers, 
reliability, accuracy, and warhead yield to 
destroy almost all of the 1047 U.S. ICBM silos, 
using only a portion of their own ICBM force. 

The U.S. ICBM force now deployed cannot inflict 
similar damage, even using the entire force. 

The U.S. deployment of 100 MX missiles would redress this 
"strategic imbalance," according to the Commission, by 
giving the United States the capability to threaten the 
Soviet missiles in their silos as well. Faced with such a 
threat, it was hoped that the Soviet Union could be 
persuaded to agree to arms limitations which would restore 

the survivability of both sides’ land-based deterrent 
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forces. Thus the MX, Midgetman, and arms control features 
of the Scowcroft report were presented to both the 
administration and the Congress as a single package.^ 

The most controversial element of this package, it soon 
developed, was the decision of the Commission to recommend 
basing those 100 MX missiles in the same silos it 
acknowledged were already vulnerable to a Soviet strike. 
Senator James Exon (D-Neb) expressed the sense of many of 
his Congressional colleagues when he described the 
Commission’s basing mode recommendation as 
"astonishing...in view of the overwhelming evidence 
previously before us that the MX should not be deployed 






































without some chance of survivability. The Nebraska 
Senator went on to observe that the decision "might satisfy 
the supposedly wonderful bipartisan consensus, but that 
does not necessarily guarantee that such a course of action 

will really enhance the national security interests of the 
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United States. The crucial problem, as expressed by 
Senator Carl Levin (D-Mich), was that while "MX has been 
sold to the American public by this administration and the 
last administration to close a window of vulnerability.... 
What it now comes down to is this: This proposal does not 
close that window of vulnerability.”^^ The same sentiment 
had been expressed earlier in the House, when 
Representative William A. Dickinson (R-Ala), the ranking 
Republican on the Committee on Armed Services, criticized 
the plan to base the MX in existing ICBM silos by 
complaining that: 


Your proposed basing mode...does not directly 
address the growing threat to our prompt 
counterforce capability. From my understanding 
of the physics of the problem, it is almost 
impossible to guarantee a respectable level of 
survivability with missiles encased in 
the ac 
.... We 











James Schlesinger stated in reap 
Senator Levin, "I endorse the v 

by itself, does nothing t< 
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vulnerability.” The former Se 
to deliver a critique of the R 

previous handling of the issue, charging that "th 
Administration’s present and prospective MX difficultie 
are to a considerable extent its own creation. From th 
first it has inordinately tied the case for the MX to 
urvivable basing mode.... Much of the rhetoric a r _ 
closing the window of vulnerability' presupposed some eas 
.S. solution to IGBM vulnerability." And this, accordin 
o Schlesinger, "was hot air." As a result, he contended 
the administration has now become entangled in its o 


In an effort to disentangle the administration from it 
hetoric, the Scowcroft Commission Report moved to defin 
way the window of vulnerability which had been predicte 
or the 1980s. While acknowledging the Soviet capability t 
estroy American ICBMs in their silos, the Report conclude 
hat "in the judgement of the Commission, the vulnerabilit 
f such silos in the near term, viewed in isolation, is no 
sufficiently dominant part of the overall problem of ICB 


odernization to warrant other immediate steps bein 
..49 

aken." This judgement was based on the mutua 






survivability” of the American strategic deterrent forces 


inherent in the "Triad" concept of spreading our 
retaliatory capabilities among ICBMs, bombers, and 
submarine launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). It was 
impossible, according to virtually all strategic studies, 
for the Soviet Union to launch an attack which would wipe 
out any one leg of the Triad without giving the other two 
groups of forces adequate warning time in which to 
retaliate.^ Taken in isolation, our land-based ICBM forces 
were acknowledged to be vulnerable, but when seen as part 
of the overall structure of American forces, the Commission 
members expressed the conviction that there would be no 
real "window of vulnerability" to a Soviet first strike 
until the end of the century."* 1 

Although Administration critics such as McGeorge Bundy 
seized upon the report as "convincing evidence" that "the 
window of vulnerability is slammed shut on the fearful 

fingers of the Committee on the Present Danger," General 
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Scowcroft was adamant that this was not the case. In 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 


the Comm: 










the legs of tne Triad]. We have not stepped back 
from the survivability problem. What we have 
said is that we think that- there is a greater 
period of time to solve it. 

Whether the window of vulnerability was "slammed shut," 
or simply, as Harold Brown testified, "never opened as wide 
as was suggested," the impact of the Scowcroft Commission 
Report on the rhetoric of the window was the same as 
Secretary of Defense McNamara’s study of Soviet ICBM 
strength had been on the missile gap. The term "window of 
vulnerability" dropped from usage in Reagan administration 
statements following the debate over the Scowcroft Report 

in Congress during the summer of 1983, and it has not 
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reappeared. It is not surprising that this should be the 
case, since for the administration to have continued to 
proclaim the existence of the window would have only served 
to undermine the case being made by the Commission members 
for the deployment of the MX. 

The MX basing proposals of the Scowcroft Commission, 
however, did not enjoy the same immediate degree of success 
as had the Commission's efforts to untangle the 
administration from the rhetoric of the window of 
vulnerability. It was not until December 1985 that 
Congress finally approved the funds necessary to deploy MX 
missiles in Minuteman silos, and then only for 50 missiles, 
as opposed to the 100 proposed by the CommissionIn the 














before the job is done. While Ronald Reagan did not go 
so far as to resurrect the charge that the United States 
faced a "window of vulnerability," he did describe the 
growing perception that America was now militarily superior 
to the Soviet Union as "reckless, dangerous, and wrong." 
Moreover, in language strikingly similar to that which set 


enormous weapons investment, major military 
imbalances still exist between our two 
countries.... We have begun to close some of 
those gaps, but if we are to.jetain our margins 
of safety, more must be done. 


iven the tone of the President’s language, it is 
st possible that McGeorge Bundy was somewhat premat 
announcing that the window of vulnerability had b 
ven a fitting burial" by the findings of the Scowcr 
mission.^ Given the fact that the President f 


pelled to use that language, it is virtually cert 
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Section V 


Conclusions: The Difficulty of Leading Dec 
In Achieving Its "First Duty" 


"One need only look back and s 
foul weather and hidden shoals 
us off the strategic course... 
recognize just how difficult it 
this representative democracy i 
its first duty: survival as a fr 

U.S. Senator 


12. The Government, the Mass Media, 
And The Fragile Nature of the Defense "Con 

’here is an obvious paradox in the fact that t 
lommission had to define away the immediacy oJ 
:hreat in order to secure support for the progr 
>riginally designed to counter that threat, 
itands as eloquent testimony to the difficult: 
.n attempting to answer Lincoln's questions abo 
it which Americans should expect the approach o 
he means by which we should fortify against it 

The Scowcroft Commission concluded its effort 
rith these questions by stating the unanimous b 














m 


of American vulnerability was repeatedly placed on the 
national agenda "a rather devastating indictment of the 
system of honestly dealing with the people in our 
decisionmaking process that we call democracy."^ 


Senator Exon had consistently rejected the idea that 
there was a real "window of vulnerability" confronting the 
United States, but it was certainly not necessary to share 
his perception of the nature of the threat in order to 
share his concern over the manner in which the country 
attempted to meet that threat. His colleague on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Pete Wilson (R-Cal), had been a 
strong supporter of the Reagan administration position on 
this issue, but obviously was equally apprehensive about 
some aspects of the "decisionmaking process that we call 
democracy" when he expressed his concern that: 

One need only look back and see how soon foul 

off th 
just ho 
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crisis, a dictatorship can unquestionably outlast a 
democracy” because "the very virtues of our 
system...handicap us in certain respects” testify that 
Senator Wilson was not the first to recognize "just how 
difficult it is to lead this representative democracy in 
achieving its first duty." In a similar vein, the lament 
of Dr. James Baxter III of the Gaither Committee that "the 
normal pattern in the United States has been...to fail to 
discern the impending danger in time, and to prepare too 
little and too late" indicates that concern over the point 
at which Americans should expect and fortify against the 
approach of danger was as much of a factor in the debate 
over the missile gap as it had been in the drafting of 
NSC-68 and was to become in the efforts to close the window 
of vulnerability. 

Nevertheless, the three cases examined here provide 
equally conclusive evidence that, while moving the nation 
to action in response to the "approach of danger" may prove 
difficult, it is certainly not impossible. The occasion 
for Dr. Baxter’s remarks was his appearance in 1960 before 
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policies to meet the threats associated with the three 
cases examined in this study. 

The Gaither Committee and the Townes Committee both 
either neglected or specifically declined to address the 
"political” question of how to secure the adoption of the 
programs they were recommending. In the case of the 
Gaither Committee, its members failed to build a 
constituency within the executive branch which would be in 
a position to carry on with the battle to win support for 
their proposals after they had submitted their report and 
gone back to their jobs outside the government. The Townes 
Committee, in addition to its failure to fully involve the 
JCS in its planning, specifically rejected considerations 
of a "political nature" in drafting its conclusions. 
Neither group was able to gain the full support of even the 
President who had commissioned it. 

The Policy Review Group charged with drafting NSC-68 and 
the Scowcroft Commission working on the problem of finding 
a home for the MX missile, however, met the "political 
problem" head on in their work. It was an integral, if not 
the primary, consideration in their planning and in the 
reports which they drafted. Both groups clearly 


in 


















maintained that, nevertheless, his panel felt that "at thi 
time this solution is an optimum solution." He provide 
the rationale for the Committee's position in response to i 
question by Senator John Warner (R-Va.), who asked "if yo 
were to put aside all political considerations...is thii 
basing system the very best from the standpoint of militar 
effectiveness?" In reply, the General explained that "wi 
do not feel that [putting aside political considerations 
was an option open to us.... That option wai 
precluded... by the nature of the environment in which thi 

decision has to be made..., which includes elements oi 
q 

political practicality." 


Paul Nitze, one 

of the 

driving forces 

behind 

successful 

campaign 

to sell 

the 

policies 

of 

NSC-68, 

made much 

the same 

point 

in 

his own 

description 


"national policy planning in the United States." As Mr, 
Nitze explained in an address to the American Political 
Science Association in 1959, this process "involves nol 
only that of arriving at a coordinated and authoritativ< 
decision, but also the politically essential and oftei 
arduous task of marshalling a consensus behind the proposei 
policy and program." In the course of marshalling such i 
consensus, he observed, "the policy may be subjected t< 
greater or lesser modifications - perhaps nol 


intellectually ideal modifications, but necessary if thi 






Et would thus agree 
gram which lends 
tain desirable opt 
rt to those who, 
NSC-68 for being t 


like Senator Exon 











works of advocacy stems in large part from the fact that an 
administration in our open society can never be totally in 
control of the emergence of the perception of a new threat 
on the national agenda. In this, the evidence concerning 
the ability to place a threat on the agenda appears to 
reaffirm the contention of Bernard Cohen that in our 
democracy, "the media may be used to sustain the position 
of any holder of power anywhere in the system; they may be 

used as effectively against an administration as on behalf 

.12 

of one. While the President has built-in advantages 
which may facilitate raising the issue of an increased 
threat to national security to a place of prominence on the 
national agenda, that clearly has not been translated into 
a corresponding ability to deny the existence of a threat 
when others claim it exists. 











t Carter i 


issue on the public agenda. The fact that the Carte 
administration itself ultimately contributed to the growt 
of the public perception that the Soviets were striving fo 
strategic superiority does not change the fact that th 
issue of American strategic vulnerability was originally i 
direct competition with the image which the Presiden 
wished to convey about U.S.-Soviet relations. Even in th 
case of NSC-68, when the Truman administration came t 
accept the existence of a growing Soviet threat as th 
basis for its defense program, it is worth noting that th 
rise of that threat was originally placed on the nationa 
agenda in conflict with the defense SDendine orioritie 


vid 











the Gaither 



















ie only the Pri 
iking this case 
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The circumstances surrounding both the missile gap and 
the window of vulnerability provide additional support for 
this contention, since in each case, once an administration 
committed to responding to the threat came to office, 
policies were adopted which ultimately succeeded in 
removing the threat from the public agenda. In part, 
Presidents Kennedy and Reagan were able to "define away" 
the threats on which they had campaigned because they were 
also able to foster public perceptions that they were 
simultaneously pursuing policies which would "close" the 
gaps or windows involved if they did exist. For John 
Kennedy, this proved to be relatively easy to accomplish. 
All that was necessary was to accelerate programs for ICBM 
construction already underway during the Eisenhower 
administration. The Reagan administration found its task 
to be somewhat more complicated, since the President 


specifically had reject' 
called for by the Carter 







w of vulnerability by taking advantage of the public 
Congressional support for an increased defense effort 
accompanied his election. He subsequently required 
ifforts of the Scowcroft Commission to disentangle him 
his own rhetoric on the issue. Nevertheless, 
dent Reagan was ultimately able to secure, as had 
dy before him, adoption of defense programs which had 
in to be beyond the grasp of those who had sought them 
ut the support of the President. 

s demonstrable impact of Presidential support on the 
ss of moving the country to action in response to 
ptions of the "approach of danger" stands in stark 
ast to the claim of Theodore H. White, quoted at the 
it of this study, that "when the press seizes a great 
to thrust onto the agenda, it moves action on its 
At the same time, it would not be precisely correct 
aim, as does former State Department spokesman Hodding 
r, that there is "not one major American problem which 
)ress anticipated and set on the national agenda, as 

ed to running behind and trying to catch up after it 
19 

ced. Instead, the pattern which emerges from the 

cases examined in this study points to a process of 
a setting in which the mass media play a significant 
in establishing an order of priorities among competing 
a items by publicizing the values articulated by 
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influence public opinion. "Let me make the 
news," President Roosevelt said in effect, "and 
you can write all the editorials you like against 
it." ZZ 

Given the vast number of actors in addition to the 
President who have demonstrated the capability to "make the 
news" in relation to the emergence of an increase in the 
Soviet threat, it is not surprising that the mass media’s 
role in "publicizing the values of others" has resulted in 
the press' becoming an arena for agendas in conflict in 
each of the three cases studied here. Starting within the 
executive branch, each example of the rise of a new Soviet 
threat has resulted in conflict between the budget and 
defense agendas being reported in the media. Externally, 
Soviet propaganda served to heighten the sense of a threat 
in conflict with earlier administration positions during 
the debates over NSC-68 and the missile gap. The Kremlin’s 
propaganda efforts subsequently were used in an attempt to 
play down the existence of the threat associated with the 
window of vulnerability, in direct competition with the 
agendas of the Reagan administration and the latter years 
of the Carter administration. In addition to such 
propaganda campaigns, Soviet actions in the arena of 
international affairs also contributed to the process of 
agenda setting associated with NSC-68, the missile gap, and 
the window of vulnerability, as attested to by the impact 
of Korea, Sputnik, and Afghanistan. 















Thi; 












rhat comes first and what comes second 


there i 


to be drift and confusion below. This has been £ 

23 

every administration.” It was certainly true 
Truman administration prior to the unifying impact 
dual bludgeons of NSC-68 and Korea. It was a prol 
the entire second term of the Eisenhower administral 











administration's apparent confusion over which basing mod< 
it was going to endorse for the MX missile was sufficieni 
to "fritter away" the possibility of using public supporl 
for efforts to close the window of vulnerability as s 
"bludgeon" to compel Congressional acceptance of full scal< 
deployment of the new ICBM. 

As the Scowcroft Commission grappled with the problem ol 
finding some way to salvage the MX from this situation, its 
members were well aware of the problems such confusion ovei 
the national agenda could cause if left unresolved. "Onl] 
if Americans believe that it is worth a sustained effort 
over the years to preserve liberty in the face of t 
challenge by a system that is the antithesis of libera] 


values cai 
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provided by Sputnik and recurrent charges of a missile 
gap. 25 

It is a feature of our democratic society that such 
"confusion and internal divisions," "self doubt," and 
"public uncertainty" are most susceptible to resolution 
through strong executive leadership. In fact, the evidence 
from the studies presented here suggests that there is no 
other source within our political system which can be 
counted upon to bring unity to the national agenda in the 
course of determining "by what means we should fortify 
against the approach of danger." In the Congressional 
debate over the window of vulnerability. Representative Dan 
Daniel (D-Va.) addressed this need by quoting from I 
Corinthians 14:8: "Who will prepare for the battle," he 
asked, "if the trumpet sounds an uncertain note?"^ In the 
process of setting the national agenda in such a manner as 
to compel the adoption of defense initiatives which will 
move the country to act in the face of an approaching 
threat, that trumpet must be sounded by the executive 
branch, as it was in the case of NSC-68. 

It is the success of the Truman administration in 
"selling" the policies of NSC-68 which provides the bench 
mark against which the remaining two cases in this study 
must be judged. In the aftermath of the invasion of Korea 








formal endorsement of NSC-68 


Truman administration did indeed sound a "certain note." 
By using the language of NSC-68 as the core of its campaign 
to bring order to the national agenda, the administration 
was able to successfully lead the development of media and 
public perceptions about both the nature of the threat and 
the desired solution to that threat. However, no parallel 
to the degree of consensus reflected in the agenda 
presented in the mass media during the "Great Debate" 
emerged in the course of the debates over the missile gap 
or the window of vulnerability. The evidence associated 
with both of these latter two "threats" strongly indicates 
that this lack of media consensus was not the result of any 
dramatic shift in the manner in which the media perform 
their jobs, Vietnam and Watergate notwithstanding. In the 







rulnerability. However, the evidence 
indicate that it simply is not 


le media or the public to bring order 
ks order as it is presented by the 


Lippmann observed in 1922, the press 
>stitute for leadership through our 


nt was vividly underlined by the cone ^usions of a 
tudy conducted on behalf of the Rockefeller 


In an analysis of the ability of the 
meet what was described as "the 


to US foreign policy," the report 


m with regard to participation 

imes...from significant failures 
ns in regard to leadership, 

nnot operate in a disorganized 
y on foreign policy. What 

o - and what it has too often 
Ls to determine the issues of 

. It must create the frame of 
rhich popular choices take place 
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30 

and indicate the directions in which they lead. 

The process of agenda setting which has been the focal 
point of this study is precisely the process through which 
the government must act if such a frame of reference is to 
be established. While the relationship which the cases 
presented here have revealed between the government and the 
media in setting the national agenda is complex and often 
cumbersome, the evidence does not point to the existence of 
any "fatal flaws” in the agenda setting process which would 
preclude moving the country to action in the face of a 
threat to our national survival. The critical element is 
leadership in bringing a semblance of order to the manner 
in which the answers to Lincoln's questions concerning the 
point at which we Americans should expect the approach of 
danger and the means by which we should fortify against it 
are placed on the national agenda. In this, the 


conclusions of this study and the conclusions of NSC-68 are 
in complete agreement: the initiative in this process lies 
with the government. 
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